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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 



The question as to the best form or the most com- 
plete system of education is obviously one of the deep- 
est and most impressive problems that engages the at- 
tention of every one who stands in the midst of the 
activity of public life — the statesman and the friend of 
the people, as well as the solitary thinker. The most 
manifold lines of human reflection, and the most diverse 
motives of human action, centre in education. None 
other than such questions as: What is human happi- 
ness? — and. How may the rising generation be led to 
this highest aim ? — What efforts must society make in 
order to approach nearer to its destiny ? show the sig- 
nificance and diflSculty of this problem, which, in its 
social phases, is closely connected with all social 
problems. 

He who is accustomed not to content himself with 
the surface, but to get to the bottom of a question, 
would at first be dismayed at the mass of relations that 
focus, as it were, at this point. At the same time, how- 
ever, he would soon feel the necessity of finding his way 
out of the mass, and, above all, of throwing light upon 
the question as to what education aims at and \& ^\s^ 
to do. 
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This need can only be satisfied by preparing a sys- 
tematically arranged whole that is characterized by 
carefully developed conceptions, and suited by virtue of 
its clearness to supply a firm foundation upon which 
the foot may rest tranquilly in the midst of contradict- 
ory opinions. 

But, of course, a system is of value only to him in 
whom it has developed. The truth that has nurely 
been learned adheres to us like a false member, a false 
tooth, or a waxen nose. The system that has merely 
been learned has no power, and acquires no significance, 
for the mental life. It is a lifeless fund, from which • 
streams no animating warmth, no life-giving energy. 
Only the truth that has been obtained by one's own re- 
flection resembles the natural member; it alone really 
belongs to us; it penetrates our entire being, elevates 
us, affords us certainty, insures us the full power of con- 
viction, and gives impulse to a manifold activity. 

Nevertheless, I undertake to present in this work the 
outlines of a system of pedagogics. Not every one can 
beget each thought anew in himself. Otherwise, why 
the collection and transmission of already acquired 
intellectual treasures? But every one should seek 
to enter thoroughly and heartily into that which the 
labor of another has produced; he should test for 
himself in how far it can lay claim to truth, and 
assist him in his own search for clear, stable convic- 
tions. 

In view of the brevity imposed upon the series of 
publications* among which this work appears, nothing 
more than an introductory survey of the broad field of 

^ flammlnng (iOschfiu. 
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education and educational work can be given. Such a 
comprehensive survey is necessary for all those who 
have the education of the people at heart, especially for 
those to whom both the supervision and education of 
the rising generation in the lower, middle, and higher 
schools is entrusted. 

With the above end in view, I present this volume. 
May it not appear unworthy to the pedagogical in- 
terest which prevails in our age; may it inspire to new 
reflections, and help to level the way for a rational 
education among the people. W. Rein, 

Jena, 10th August, 1892, 
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OUTLINES OF PEDAGOGICS. 



INTEODUCTION. 

According to Kant, the great secret of the perfec- 
tion of human nature lies concealed in education. It 
is delightful to imagine that human nature will always 
be developed to something higher and better by educa- 
tion, and that the latter may be brought into a form 
suited to mankind. In such meditations we picture to 
ourselves a future happier humanity. How gladly 
would we dwell upon this thought that once inspired 
Plato to exclaim : " There is nothing more divine than 
education." Without this feeling of inspiration, with- 
out such a lofty purpose ever before the eyes, educators 
would hardly be able persistently to endure the constant 
sacrifice that they make in forcing themselves to bend 
the virile intellect to the child's world. They would 
hardly be able to overcome the conception that the 
world will remain as it is in spite of education, if they 
were not always animated by the hope that their ef- 
forts would bear rich fruits in the individual and in 
society. 
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It is the thought of ennobling the human race which, 
ever and again, engages the attention of both the edu- 
cators and the friends of the people. 

Eloquent words often portray for us how vain it is 
to hope for better times if man himself is not bettered. 
The cultivation of humanity must begin within man 
himself and radiate from him to society. What is 
gained if we succeed in advancing the cultivation of 
the soil, in enlivening the commercial and industrial 
spirit everywhere, in giving the greatest degree of per- 
fection to the laws and statutes of countries, when man 
himself is not worthy of inhabiting such a beautiful 
earth, is not able to find a heaven in it ? 

In fact the idea is often directly expressed, that the 
destiny of a nation, its prime as well as its decay, de- 
pends almost entirely upon the education that falls to 
the lot of its youth. Frederick the Great also did rever- 
ence to this thought in the words : " He who considers 
mankind good, does not understand the human race; 
for mankind left to himself is brutal. Only education 
is able to ennoble him.'^ The same conception is also 
emphasized by the philosopher of Konigsberg* in the 
following proposition: "Man can only become human 
through education. He is nothing except what educa- 
tion makes of him." 

In view of such opinions it seems to be easily conceiv- 
able that new efforts are constantly being made to 
clarify, explain, and arrange the manifold views as to 
the purpose, means, and methods of education, and to 
condense them into a form which, in accordance with 
the saying of the above-mentioned sage, is suited to man- 

» Kant.— r«. 
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kind. It is explicable why one is never tired of pro- 
claiming that that people is mightiest and happiest 
which, in accordance with this form of education, has 
attained the deepest and broadest culture, extending 
even to the lowest strata of society; that it is invincible 
by its neighbors, and either envied by its contemporaries 
or regarded as an illustrious example for their imitation. 

And we certainly do not reason thus unjustly; for tlie 
historical power of education asserts itself very percept- 
ibly whenever new thoughts are to be infused into the 
life and character of a new generation. 

Hence, one might easily be tempted to overrate the 
power of education when he sees that the most dis- 
tinguished intellects expect everything of it. But the 
facts of every-day life admonish us to be discreet. Do 
we not constantly see both children and nations that 
fall far short of the ideal which educators have sketched 
for them, and again, others without special preparation 
who, following solely their own inward impulse, and 
even under the most adverse external circumstances, 
advance nobly and raise themselves far above the stra- 
tum from which they started ? In some cases, there- 
fore, we meet with retrogression in defiance of all edu- 
cation; in others, progress by virtue of self -power. But 
what becomes of the improvement of all humanity, 
what of that enchanting vision of the human race made 
happier by an education that is arranged with a definite 
aim? 

It would obviously be quite wrong to attempt to 
question the power of education in general because it 
has not always achieved either in individuals or in eti- 
tire generations that which \t \\«ici \xv V\^n^ . ^\S>evRj^\» 
doubt Nature and the world Oio iiv\xq\v xclq^^ V^^ ^O^^'^^ 
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who are to be educated than education itself, as a rule, 
can boast of accomplishing. But, on the other hand, it 
cannot be disputed that those evil influences in Nature 
and the world which also assail the educable individual, 
may likewise be met effectively by a systematically ar- 
ranged education. And this view is also deeply rooted 
in the common consciousness of society. Would the 
family and society otherwise devote such profound in- 
terest and such constant care and encouragement to an 
institution of whose inefficiency everyone was suffi- 
ciently convinced ? How often one hears the complaint 
among the events of every-day life that the wreck of 
some young human being is the consequence of a wrong 
or deficient education ! 

How often very conspicuous deficiencies are excused 
by the faulty method of education ! On the contrary, 
also, we often meet with the expression of pessimistic 
views which agree with the words of Horace: "Though 
you drive out Nature with a pitchfork, yet will she 
always return." 

Opinions vacillate between these two extremes. At 
one time all results are ascribed to necessity. Nature, or 
heredity; at another to freedom, art, or individual 
acquisition. Society, not to be misled by this strife, 
takes its stand in favor of education; for it will not 
leave the development of the rising generation to 
chance. Hence it has organized a great variety of in- 
stitutions and schools in which to prepare its youth for 
the various positions and tasks of life. 

If the families, above all, care for the education of the 
single individual, the schools on their part should pre- 
serve and impart the inherited blessings of civilization, 
til ose priceless treasures upon w\\\cVv t\vo\x^«>.wd?^ oi ^^eaia 
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have labored. They should strive to develop efficient 
members of society, that the people may never be lack- 
ing in national power, nor the Church in worshippers ' 
of the Divine. This position of the schools among 
human institutions is based upon the conception of a 
gradual moral inspiration of society as the highest stage 
of moral development which it must strive to attain. 

Upon this highest stage of development the com- 
munity would appear as truly morally inspired. All 
society is, then, pervaded by a clear insight into the 
ethical ideas which govern the entire social body, and 
inspired by a firm will to obey this insight, to present 
a symmetrical and, as far as possible, complete em- 
bodiment of the moral ideas, as the loftiest mission of 
life. In order gradually to approach this ideal of a 
morally inspired community, various institutions are 
necessary. The indispensable foundation of all moral 
progress is a thorough, firmly established, legal order. 
Without this society becomes alarmed and disordered, 
and either labors but little or not at all. The inter- 
dependence of the'various activities of life, the fitting 
division of labor is effected only upon a strictly legal 
basis. At first, therefore, society exists in the form of 
a legal community for the purpose of bringing about 
the complete realization of the idea of rights within 
the entire body. In conjunction with a well-perfected 
system of rewards and punishments, it aims to remove 
from social life, as far as possible, those elements that 
are repugnant to human nature — strife and the in- 
fringement of personal rights; and to leave no evil 
deeds unpunished nor good deeds unrewarded. Pro- 
ceeding upon this foundation, the aAr[\\m^\?c^\A^^^l^*^'^'«^^ 
can undertake to provide abundantt.^ io^ ^:^v^ xw^w^*^ 
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wants in order to engender that social disposition which 
is necessary for all scientific and artistic production, 
and to place at disposal the means by which various 
institutions may be maintained. The establishment and 
care of the latter is the task of the educational system, 
which could not exist without the above-mentioned 
social regulations, but which on the other hand j)ayR 
society a liberal interest upon all that it has recoivcd 
from them. In that it generally nourishes a sturdy 
sense of law, order, and justice, and cultivates the seiistj 
of right, it raises the mere legal community up to a 
higher plane upon which strife, infringement of rights 
and deeds of rough violence are abominated. The in- 
fluence of culture shows itself to be just as beneficent in 
its effects upon the system of rewards and punishments, 
for a higher culture ennobles and refines the reward 
and tempers the punishments. It also affects the ad- 
ministrative system by awakening an insight into the 
beauty of benevolence, and thereby gradually develop 
ing the public sympathy for the mutual interests o 
society^ and a readiness to make sacrifice on thei 
behalf; it stamps upon all a conviction that cvei 
thorough and lasting reform in social life is to ] 
sought only in the constant, systematic elevation of t 
national culture. Only from this starting-point c 
the highest form of social life, the permanent mo 
inspiration of society, be gradually approached. 

Such a systematic and well-planned education 
both the individual and the entire social body beco 
so much the more necessary in proportion as those 
fluences are stronger which, as the occult coadjutoi 
education, might endanger its success. 
Both the circle ot the family aii4 ttia\. ol ^odal i 
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course are subjected to forces that are active in the entire 
social body, and that penetrate the entire atmosphere of 
human life in invisible channels. No one knows whence 
these currents, these ideas arise; but they are there. 
They influence the moods, the aspirations, and the in- 
clinations of humanity, and no one however powerful 
can withdraw himself from their effect; no sovereign's 
command makes its way into their depths. They are 
often bom of a genius to be seized upon by the multi- 
tude that soon forgets their author; then the power of 
the thought that has thus become active in the masses 
again impels the individual to energetic resolutions: in 
this manner it is constantly describing a remarkable 
circle. Originating with those that are highly gifted, 
these thoughts permeate all society, reaching, in fact, 
not only its adult members, but also through these its 
youth, and appearing again in other highly gifted indi- 
viduals in whom they will perhaps have been elevated 
to a definite form. 

Whether the power of these dominant ideas is greater 
in the individual, or in the body of individuals, as a 
whole, is a matter of indifference here. Be that as it 
may, it cannot be denied that their effect upon the one 
is manifested in a reciprocal action upon the other, and 
that their influence upon the younger generation is in- 
disputable. When the older generation has lost its 
moral elasticity, it will not seem astonishing if the suc- 
ceeding generation seeks to surpass its ancestors in sen- 
suality and in the race after material possessions. Both 
the spirit of the family and the spirit of society, work- 
ing together either in harmony or in strife, act uninter- 
ruptedly upon the formation of the yo\\t\\l\5t\ T£i\xs.^^'i>xsSi^ 
'm&nence them either for evil or iox ^oo^» 
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Besides these factors, two especial institutions, both 
of which are strong and accustomed to rule, seek to 
obtain possession of the youth. Both endeavor to test 
their strength for the purpose of determining in how 
far they can draw the educational establishments of the 
people into their power. These two institutions are the 
Church and the State. The former desires to educate 
faithful members, the latter obedient citizens. Since 
something always depends upon the foundation that is 
laid, each desires to direct the education of the youth 
conformably to its own judgment, in accordance with 
the well-known maxim: " He who has the youth has the 
future." 

In either case education will receive a very definite 
and fixed stamp. At one time we shall hear of the 
State system of pedagogy, at another time of the Church 
system of pedagogy. Each will have its various shades 
according to the different conceptions and the different 
constitutions of the State or the Church. For example, 
in the past, education by the State has received special 
forms in the organization of the ancient state, or in 
certain philosophical systems, such as that of Plato or 
Fichte. Education by the Church has received a very 
marked character in the pedagogics of the Jesuits. 

Of all powers that would take possession of educa- 
tion. State and Church are the most infiuential. But if 
we review once more the series of educational forces — 
Nature, family, social intercourse, the tendencies mani- 
fested in the spirit of the times, the political and eccle- 
siastical constitution of society — we shall find that they 
affect education in part occultly and without being con- 
scious of the end in view, in part in a designedly sys- 
tematic way. To the occult coadjutors of education 
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belong without doubt the tendencies manifested in the 
spirit of the age, social intercourse, and Nature. The 
education of the youth will be controlled in a designedly 
systematic manner by the family, the Church, and the 
State. Each one of these will exercise a determinative 
influence; each will endeavor to mould the rising youth 
according to its own views. No prudent and intelligent 
person would dispute the right of the family to do this; 
but this natural right is too often curtailed by the claims 
which State and Church advance. How often these two 
powers are at variance with one another, each endeavor- 
ing to gain the advantage over the other ! Hence, from 
this point of view also, the great significance of educa- 
tion in the life of nations becomes clearly apparent. 
The reflective man finds it easy to explain why the 
friends of the people, in proportion as they strive more 
faithfully for intellectual and moral elevation, endeavor 
to penetrate more and more deeply and permanently 
into the great questions of education in all its phases — 
the ethical, the psychological, and the sociological. 
Their eyes should be open to both the occult and the 
visible influences to which the growing youth are ex- 
posed. They are, therefore, forced to consider the 
question: Is there a higher unity which possesses the 
power to remove the opposing influences and to unite 
and blend the good forces with itself ? 

Will it be possible to find a form of education which, 
in accordance with the words of Kant, is suited to the 
needs of humanity ? Shall we ever succeed in establish- 
ing an educational system which contains no contradic- 
tion within itself, is pervaded by an harmonious spirit, 
and is able to attract and fill witlv ^ \^'Si\.m% \as^g«^^^ss^^^ 
the good and noWe men of all rvsi.Uoii^'^ 
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Such is our hope^ and duch are our endeavors at 
least; for the thought as to what would become of the 
rising generation if left alone at the mercy of those 
powers, is too distressing. Would not this be leaving 
education to chance, — which were no wiser than writing 
letters in the sand of the sea-shore? If we desire at all 
to lead the rising generation to a higher stage of de- 
velopment, a direct, systematic, conscious influence, such 
as can only result from a well-pondered and firmly-estab- 
lished system of education, must be placed over against 
the invisible, unconscious, but ever active influences. 

The vast extent of this theme requires at first a clear 
preparatory survey. Two fields of investigation may 
be clearly distinguished within the entire sphere of 
pedagogy. 

1. If we inquire into the nature and conception, the 
necessity and possibility, the limits and aims, and the 
ways and means of education, our investigations fall 
under the head of theoretical pedagogics. 

2. If the investigations are directed to the actual 
relations of life, to the arrangements for public and 
private education, and the present usage as it has de- 
veloped in the course of centuries, we enter the sphere 
of practical pedagogics- To this subject belong the 
questions of school legislation (school administration, 
school equipment, school organization, etc.), of domestic 
and institutional education, and of pedagogics as applied 
to the high school and to the common school. 

Both divisions, the theoretical and the practical, to- 
gether constitute systematic pedagogics* beside the 
latter stands historical pedagogics. If we view the 
present system of education as a development, and in- 
vestjgate the condition^ under which- this development 
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has taken place, we are occupied with historical peda- 
gogics. It belongs to the province of this department 
of pedagogics to delineate the educational conditions 
of the past, and to pursue their development up to the 

present. 

Accordingly we may fix upon the following classic 
fication : 

Pedagogics. 
(A) Systematic Pedagogics. (B) Historical Pedagogics. 



1. Theoretical 2. Practical 
Pedagogics. Pedagogics. 

In the following chapters we propose to give a survey 
of the theoretical division of systematic pedagogics. 



THEORETICAL PEDAGOGICS. 



The first task of theoretical pedagogics which 
presents itself is to show that and how the aim of 
education is to be derived from ethics. This is the 
task of teleology. As soon as the ends which education 
has to fulfil, are known, the next question is that of the 
means by which these aims are to be reached. This 
question must be decided by that science which treats 
of the laws to which the inner life of man conforms, 
viz., psychology. It is, therefore, the task of method- 
ology to show how the choice, arrangement, and prepa- 
ration of the intellectual food may be adapted to the 
psychical laws. 

Accordingly, we have the following outline : 

Theoretical Pedagogics. 

, ^ , 

(I) Theory of the purpose of (II) Theory of the means of 

education. Teleology. education. Methodology. 

{Ethics.) {Pftycfwlogy.) 
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Part I. 

THEORY OF THE PURPOSE OF EDUCATION 

(TELEOLOGY). 



l^HAT EDUCATION IS AND HOW ITS PURPOSE 

IS DETERMINED. 

Conception of Education. — When the educator re- 
flects as to what he shall make of his pupil with refer- 
ence to human society, the first thought that suggests 
itself is to investigate the conception of education for 
the purpose of gaining some hints as to its aim. 

Unfortunately, one does not advance very far by this 
means. The investigation of the conception of educa- 
tion, however, reveals certain real features that are 
present in the reflections of every one. But that very 
little progress can be made by beginning in this manner 
becomes apparent at once when we briefly review these 
features : 

1. In the first place, we find t\i^\. ^dw^^NX^^ \s5^<k^ 
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place only with mankind — a fact which Rosen kranz 
suras up in the following words: " Man is educated by 
man for humanity." 

2. We know that education does not extend to adults, 
but is confined to the children. The latter are cared 
for by their elders. Wherever children are left to them- 
selves, no education takes place. 

3. By investigating the conception of education, we 
learn that the educative activity must be systematic and 
well arranged, if it is to succeed. Hence, Waitz said : 
" Education is the systematic exertion of an influence 
upon the inner life of another while it is yet educable." 

4. The psychical condition of the pupil should not be 
influenced merely during the activity of the educator, 
but should attain a permanent form; neither should it 
be affected in spite of, or in conflict with, his influence. 
The training which the one that is being educated re- 
ceives through education should acquire a certain stabil- 
ity and durability. 

These thoughts are all very good, but we have not 
been brought one step nearer the solution of our ques- 
tion ; for no hint whatever is contained in the concep- 
tion of education itself as to what form the character of 
the pupil should attain, or what training he should re- 
ceive. 

Various Conceptions of the Purpose of Education 

Since the conception of education itself is not able to 
give definite but only general suggestions, the next 
thought is to turn to history in order to learn what the 
true purpose of education is. In so doing, however, one 
may easily fall into Scylla while trying to avoid Charyb- 
(^js. Shall the educator follow Rousseau, and educate a 
man of nature in the midst oi mWiz^^ mevi^ Itl ^o 
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doing, as Herbart has shown, we should simply repeat 
from the beginning the entire series of evils that have 
already been surmounted. Moreover, it would give the 
educator as much trouble to make a living in such a 
heterogeneous society as in after-life the one whom he 
had educated. Or shall we turn to Locke and prepare 
the pupil for the world, which is customarily in league 
with worldlings ? We should then arrive at the stand- 
point of Basedow, and aim to educate the pupil so that 
he would become a truly useful member of human 
society. Of course we should always be harassed with 
the secret doubt as to whether this is the ideal purpose 
after all, and whether we are not at times directly en- 
joined to place the pupil at variance with the usage and 
customary dealings of the world. If we reflect that an 
endless career is open to man for his improvement, we 
realize that only that education whose aims are always 
the highest, can hope to reach the lofty goals that mark 
this career. 

Pestalozzi's Statement of the Aim Gives but Little 
Satisfaction.— Therefore, an ideal aim must be present 
in the mind of the educator. Possibly he can obtain 
information and help from Pestalozzi, whose nature 
evinced such ideal tendencies. Pestalozzi wished the 
welfare of mankind to be sought in harmonious cultiva- 
tion of all powers. If one only knew what is to be 
understood by a multiplicity of mental powers, and 
what is meant by the harmony of various powers. 
These phrases sound very attractive, but give little 
satisfaction. The purely /ormaZ aims of education will 
appeal just as little to the educator: "Educate the 
pupil to independence;^' or, " educ^t^ t\v^ Y^^"^ \.<^\ifc 
his own educator; " or, " educate t\ie OcS^l^ ^<^ *v}gs^ "^ 
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will become better than its educator^' (Hermann and 
Dorothea, Hector and Astyanax in the Iliad), Such 
and similar attempts to fix the purpose of education are 
abundant in the history of pedagogy; but they do not 
bring us nearer the goal. In their formal character 
they do not say, for example, of what kind the in- 
dependence shall be, what content it shall have, what 
aims it shall have in view, or in what directions its 
course shall lie. For the pupil that has become in- 
dependent can use his freedom rightly for good just as 
well as misuse it for evil. 

The Aim must be Stated Concretely.— If the pur- 
pose of education is to possess any real worth, it must, 
above all else, be of a concrete nature; it must indicate 
the content of the mental training. We have just be- 
come acquainted with several formulations which fulfil 
this condition — as, for example, the eudemonistic 
principle of Locke and the philanthropists, Rousseau's 
principle of conformity to nature, and the humanistic 
piinciple of Pestalozzi, Herder, Lessing, and others, 
which culminates in the demand for a "true humanity.^' 
To these we can readily add the rationalistic principle, 
which aims to rationality, enlightenment, and intel- 
lectual culture ; the orthodox Christian principle, which 
demands that man, who was created in the image of 
God but lost through sin, be redeemed (Palmer), and 
the pietistic principle of Spener, Francke, and Zinzen- 
dorf, which aspires to piety and godliness. 

The History of Education Submits an Abundance 
of Different Aims. — Without doubt there is an abun- 
dance of examples from which the educator can choose 
to his heart's content. But, as is well known, he who 
Jias the choice also has the vexiitiou that accompanies it. 
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The desire to attain a firm standpoint very soon makes 
itself felt. How shall he succeed in finding the lofty 
standpoint upon which he can base his decision with 
complete inner harmony and contentment when his- 
tory submits several aims of education, all of which 
seem to him to be equally valuable and expedient? 
Perhaps he can overcome the difficulty by combining 
these various aims, thus arriving at a plurality of edu- 
cational purposes which, taken together, are to deter- 
mine the activity of the educator. Does not the attempt 
to do justice to all the different standpoints appear to 
be a happy solution of the difficulty ? Is it not advis- 
able, in accordance with the well-known receipt: "Test 
everything and retain the best," to select and arrange a 
series of aims from that which is correct in the different 
tendencies? Thus, for example, let the religious aim 
be selected from the theological sphere, the taste for 
nature and simplicity from Rousseau ; from Locke and 
Basedow the regard for one^s skill and ability as a use- 
ful member of, and active participant in, human society ; 
from Pestalpzzi and the humanists the expansion of 
one's view of life, so that at some future time the pupil 
can say with Terence: "Nihil humani a me alienum 
puto (I find nothing strange that is human).'' 

There must be One Chief, Supreme Educational 
Purpose. — All this might be very good, were it not for 
the fact that such a series of aims resemble a mere col- 
lection or mass of unordered subordinate thoughts that 
happen to be pertinent, rather* than a well-organized 
system of properly derived conceptions that are held 
together by some internal bond, and that may be sub- 
sumed under one supreme purpose. 

AccordiD^ij, we are justified m T[\am\,^\\\\T^^*Ocss^^^ 
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should not be content with a multiplicity of educational 
aims, which undoubtedly correspond to different phases 
of human activity, but should pass on to a paramount 
point of view which commands the entire sphere. 

Unity of the Plan is Inconceivable without Unity 
of the Aim. —We can only hope to master the situation 
when the plan of education appears as a system of 
forces which for years always pursue one and the same 
end. If the work of the pedagog is ever to be regarded 
as, in all respects, a single compact whole, it must also 
be possible to conceive of the task of ed^ication as a 
unit. Although it is self-evident that the complexity 
of the work of education requires a multiplicity of aims, 
it is at the same time just as necessary that the multi- 
plicity of aims, offered by experience, be subsumed under 
one chief, supreme, educational purpose. The sovereign 
power of such an aim secures the unity of the pedagogi- 
cal activity. The need of uniformity is satisfied, the 
educator is free to devote his energies uninterruptedly 
to a concentrated activity, in spite of the promptings of 
a crude empiricism and erroneous theories. All single 
educational activities must find their support and cen- 
tre in a single thought which governs them all; no 
isolated means of education, as such, can be regarded as 
of any value, except as it receives its worth and signi- 
ficance through certain definite relations which it bears 
to all other means and to the paramount educational 
aim. Education can make no use of chief and sub- 
ordinate purposes which have to make mutual conces- 
sions, but only of a single supreme purpose which may 
be subdivided into a system of subordinate purposes; 
the latter, on their part, must be so inter-related aa to 
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constitute the necessary steps in the attainment of the 
former. 

The Supreme Aim Found in Ethics, — We recollect 
that this uniform purpose is to be found with the aid 
of ethical investigations. It appears therefore, that, in 
order to obtain exact information as to the educational 
purpose which we desire to establish, we must now turn 
to ethics. 
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THE SUPREME PURPOSE OF EDUCATION 

Every Ethical System which Represents Utilari- 
aaism or Eudomenism, either Covertly or Openly, is 
Useless for Education.— To what ethics should philo- 
sophical pedagogy turn ? In which form of ethics 
should it seek its foundation ? Should it agree with 
Schleiermacher in giving up the attempt to attach itself 
to a definite system of ethics, because there is no system 
that is recognized by all, and do well to content itself 
with a general, unsatisfactory answer ? This is not our 
standpoint. Although it is to be granted that no ethical 
system is yet recognized by everybody, there cannot be 
any doubt for a moment, however, that but one group 
of ethical systems should be considered by the educator; 
this is the group of ethical systems which exclude from 
the beginning eudemonism in any form. Eudemonism, 
in whatever form it appears, harbors great dangers. 
Hence, the conclusion is unavoidable that every ethical 
system which represents eudemonism, either covertly or 
openly, is useless for education. Furthermore, a posi- 
tive utilitarianism which condemns everything with the 
utmost contempt that is not directly applicable and use- 
ful, is always allied with eudemonism. Utilitarianism, 
however, only creates the new danger that all ideal 
pursuits will be gradually crowded into the background. 
This would be followed by the appearance of a general 
moral torpidity which would render both society and the 
individual Jiicaj)able of al\ "h\g\ieT \w^\)vc^Uon, cut oJBf 
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.^ every possibility of cultivating pure ethical characters 
and entirely dim the vision for the appreciation of thi 

^ ideally beautiful and good. 

\ Herbart's Ethical System a Sound and Safe Basis 

— Hence, if the educator desires to place only an idea 
aim in view as the goal toward which to aspire, he shoulc 

f not hesitate; te can only have recourse to a system o 

I ethics which does not seek the value of moral endeavo 

\ in the object to which it is directed, but in the mora 
inclinations, in the activity of the will itself. This idea 
standpoint seems to have found a clear expression in th 
ethical system of Herbart which, as the doctrine of th 

f ethical ideas, has been developed upon the foundatioi 

I obtained through Kant. 
The Grandeur of Herbart's System is Acknowledges 
• even by Those who Oppose It.— This ethics exclude 
I entirely all relative estimation of worth, i.e., all estima 
tion which values the will for the sake of some desirec 
[ effect, for the sake of some gain. Even the opposers o 
■ the Herbartian ethics willingly recognizes its grandeur 
, A system of ethics, they say, which is undertaken wit! 

(pure devotion to the nature of its problems, whicl 
regards the morally beautiful as the highest, sublimest 
and noblest end — an ethics which, like that of Plato 
4 cannot conceive how any one can behold the moral!; 
beantifnl without being deeply moved and inspired 
which regards it as a matter of course, that that whicl 
is morally beautiful will receive the absolute approval o 
all — such an ethics will always attract and hold trul; 
ethical minds, despite all differences of presentation ant 
all deviations in fundamental views. On account of iti 
ideal character it will always exercise \t^ ^Q^^"t <^\ 'a^;^^'^ 
tion^ especially upon educators \v\io (le^vc^ Vo ^'kxx'so.^ 
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ideal educational purpose. It will not fail to be of 
assistance to any one who desires to sketch an ethical 
ideal that can serve the educator as a supreme educa- 
tional purpose — an ideal whose realization in the pupil 
must be his chief task. 

Outlines of Herbartian Ethics.— Neither knowledge, 
nor goods, nor external actions are good in themselves, 
but only a good will. It must be the person's own will, 
developed by insight into the absolutely binding validity 
of the moral law or the absolute beauty of the moral 
ideal. The Herbartian ethics sketches five of these 
ethical ideas: the idea of inner freedom, the idea of 
completeness (efficiency of the will), the idea of good- 
will, the idea of rights, and the idea of equity. The 
idea of inner freedom signifies the harmony of the ac- 
tivity of the will with the practical insight, or conscience. 
The individual will must correspond exactly to the latter, 
and execute whatever it presents. ^The idea of com- 
pleteness or of the efficiency of the will demands the 
many-sidedness, energy, concentration, and th^ progress 
of the will. ) The idea of goodwill manifests itself in 
unselfish devotion to the welfare and a practical sympa- 
thy for the woe of others. The idea of rights culmi- 
nates in the demand to avoid strife (mutual recognition 
of rights). Finally, the idea of eqiiity looks to the im- 
partial adjustment of the relations between human right 
and wrong. These ideas, combined in the unity of 
consciousness, constitute in their totality the ideal per- 
sonality. This ideal consists, therefore, of a number of 
model " pictures of the wilV which possess an absolute 
value, and are independent of all desires. If they not 
only appeal isolatedly in a human being, but permeate 
every state of his mind and heaxt, \1 Uve^ d^et^Tmme his 
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^ guiding principles and the actions that proceed froi 

them, then he is an embodiment of the ideal personalit; 

L Then the same man of character is to be recognized i 

every outward manifestation, and in all the walks of lif< 
Wherever this constant harmony of the individual wit 

^ the totality of ethical ideas appears, we speak of " morj 

* strength of character/' Wherever the intellectual Hi 
of man develops to a strong personal character in whic 
the rational, the noble, the beautiful, and the moral- 

* in general the logical, aesthetic, and moral activity- 
triumphs over the merely mechanical processes in th 

^ human soul, then the highest and most significant stag 

of human educability is revealed. 

Ethical Culture of the Will the Highest Purpose c 

Education. — If Kant and Herbart are right in claimin 

' Miat the will is the proper object of all ethical valuatioi 

fit certainly follows that the ethical culture of the wi 

V \miist le regarded as the highest purpose of education 

■ If one aims to cultivate a good, constant will in th 

pupil, the absolute value of the educational end whic 

he has in view cannot be questioned. This aim is r( 

vealed to us, furthermore, by an idealistic ethics whic 

{ in general presents the highest necessary and universe 

\ purpose that should actuate human beings. It als 

< furnishes theoretical pedagogics with its highest poir 

of view in considering the question of the pupiPs def 

tiny. From the empirical idea of education we had a 

ready determined that a permanent form must be en 

ated in the inner life of the pupil; we now know upo 

the grounds of ethics what the nature of this menti 

form shall be. We can, therefore, place the followin 

proposition at the head of our final cotv<^l^l^v5^c^%^ TA 

educator sAould 30 educate ?iis pupxl tlvcxl ^\^ ^u\ 
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personality will he in keeping with the ideal human 
personality. 

Moral Strength of Character the End Aimed at. — 
Tlie aim of moral training, then, is nothing less than to 
make the ideas of the right and the good, in all their 
sharpness and purity, the proper objects of the will, and 
to render the real inmost content of the character, the 
essence of the personality, capable of self-determination 
. ill accordance with these ideas and without regard to 
any other possible purposes. But the aim of education 
appears to be reached when the personality is constantly 
intent upon bringing its actual volition into correspond- 
ence with the ideal activity of the will, when it un- 
interruptedly inspects its own volitional acts for the 
purpose of determining whether they were made to ac- 
cord with the moral ideas out of pure love for morality, 
and whether as much morality was always willed and 
practised as the ideals demanded or permitted. 

Hence the question of the unity of the educational 
aims is to be answered by referring to the ethical ideal 
of human personality that should be attained in the 
pupil. The doctrine of moral personality is the doctrine 
of the education of man within human society. 

Moral Characters the Elevating Forces of Society. — 
Every individual whom the systematic efforts of the 
educator have brought near to the ideal of personality, 
^\\\o has learned to recognize the practical ethical ideas 
as the standards that should determine his inclina- 
tions and his actions, will be able with this preparation 
to participate best in bringing about the realization of 
the moral aims that are to be attained by the broader 
circles of society. Thus equipped he will take part most 
energeticaUv in the moral elevation ol \\wtc\^\\ ^Q^\fct^^ 
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so that the demands of morality rather than the maxims 
of wisdom shall be recognized. 

The Present Moral Status of Society no Model for 
the Educator. — The child that has been educated in 
accordance with ethical standards, upon entering the 
circle of adult life, will of course often find himself at vari- 
ance with the views which prevail there; for the motives 
of the larger or smaller circles of society are only too 
often determined not by ideal, but by very material 
points of view. But is it to be regarded as a disad- 
vantage if the pupil meets such egoistical tendencies 
with the power of a better insight and the courage of 
better convictions ? How is society to be led to higher 
aims otherwise than by the gradual increase of the 
number of individuals who do not bend and become 
subservient to the dominant tendencies of the mass 
without further thought, but who, on the contrary, seek 
to suppress them whenever they rest upon immoral 
motives? He who takes the actual moral status of 
society as a model upon which to construct his educa- 
tional ideal will have to include in the bargain a great 
deal that is immoral beside the moral; for the existing 
moral condition of a people only signifies a certain tem- 
porary stage of development that is constantly chang- 
ing. He who seeks absolute standards may, indeed, 
regard the moral status of society from a descriptive 
point of view; he may explain it and define it in all its 
phases, but he can only make use of it as a foundation 
upon which to demonstrate the necessity of higher 
standards and ideals that are independent of all fiuctua- 
tious. These ideals, that are valid for both individual 
and society, furnish the absolwte «»\,«k.w^wc^^ ^'^^ ^^Y^^'^^^ ^-^ 
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the relative standards that have developed in the exist- 
ing custom. 

The Struggle for a Common Ethical Ideal Unites the 
Individual and Society. — Everything depends upon 
whether one is convinced that the human race may be 
led up to higher aims. He who will do this must not 
place these aims too low. However flatteringly lesser 
aims, such as usefulness in human society, happiness, 
etc., recommend themselves to the great mass, moral 
elasticity will disappear if an ideal does not prevail that 
is ardently grasped by all, and which both the indi- 
vidual and the entire body of society should strive to 
attain with the application of all their energies and 
means. Society would then find itself dissolved into a 
mass of egoists, striving to overreach one another in 
the mutual contest, and seeking gratification as the 
highest aim of earthly life. The harmonizing centre 
for both the individual and society can only consist in 
the struggle after a common supreme aim which all 
recognize as the true purpose ; otherwise moral torpid- 
ness will render both the individual and society incapa- 
ble of all higher inspiration, and cut off all possibility 
of cultivating pure moral characters and noble, morally 
elevated communities. 



Part II. 

THEORY OF THE MEANS OF EDUCATION 

(METHODOLOGY). 



GENERAL OUTLINES OF METHODOLOGY. 

The Possibility of Education Depends on Psycho- 
logical Demonstration. — After an educational aim of 
absolute value has been established and placed at the 
head of the entire system, our attention is next to be 
directed to the possibility of realizing this aim. 

In fact, one of the first thoughts which occurs to us 
in this connection is that the belief in a moral ordering 
of the world vouches for the possibility of building 
moral character; but if, on the other hand, this belief 
is confirmed by a scientific foundation, if the possibility 
of influencing the youthful mind is psychologically 
demonstrated, the activity of the educator should, with- 
out doubt, gain greater stability and inherent certainty. 

Investigation of the Human Mind not the Only 
Point to be Considered. — But Ui^ ^^'^Xa.qtcs. ^«. \r> sn^^ 
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possibility of improvement does not depend alone upon 
the investigation of the human mind, but also directly 
upon the view of the world that has been developed by 
the individual or by some social body. If the crude 
forms of a false determinism exclude the fundamental 
pedagogical conception of the educability of the child, 
or if certain philosophical systems cannot support this 
conception without contradicting their own principles 
(as, for example, the systems of non-determinism which 
declare the will to be free in the sense that it is able to 
pursue a course which is in direct opposition to deter- 
mining causes), the incompatibility of such views with 
pedagogical views is very apparent. If the possibility 
of a casual relation between the educator and the edu- 
cated is entirely excluded, if the intellectual states as 
the pupil are regarded as either permanently deter- 
mined from the beginning, or voluntarily changeable at 
any moment, education must appear as an impossibility 
and every attempt to educate as vain. 

Education Has no Unbounded Power over the Pupil. 
— The opposite extreme finds expression in the words 
of Fichte : "If you would have any influence over man 
you must do more than merely talk to him ; you must 
make him — make him so that it is impossible for him 
to will otherwise than you wish him to will.^^ This 
reminds us of the view of Helvetius, who ascribed to 
education an unbounded power over the pupil. Ac- 
cording to his theory the pupil is entirely the product 
of the effects which education produces upon him. 
Even his volition, according to Helvetius, is entirely 
determined by it. Therefore, if education is active in 
i^he right way, the pupil must become whatever it aims 
to make of him. It would be ioiVAms^.^ lot the edu- 
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cator if this were true, if he could assure himself that 
the soul of the pupil is a tabula rasa upon which he 
might write Vhatever his highest educational ideal de- 
mands, or if he could fashion it as easily as soft wax 
can be moulded in the hands of the sculptor. But the 
old aaying : " Non ex quovis ligno fit Mercurius '' (Not 
every wood is fit to make a Mercury) would be suffi- 
cient to shake his confidence. Experience could give 
him still further warning, and prevent him from thus 
overestimating the power of education. 

A Psychology that Does not Contradict Experience 
the Safest Basis. — However, it is without doubt to be 
preferred that the educator overestimate his power over 
the pupil than underestimate it. But in considering 
the possibility, extent and limit of education, he will 
always be inclined to shift hither and thither, prefer- 
ring now this view, now that, as long as he does not 
appeal to psychology for information upon the funda- 
mental question that is of importance to education, 
namely, the question concerning the intellectual con- 
stitution or the mental capacities of man. Of course, 
he cannot expect a concordant answer from-all psycholo- 
gists; and in view of the obscurity which still prevails 
in this sphere, the different views as to the nature of 
the human soul and the extraordinary difficulty with 
which the empirical method of investigation meets, an 
absolutely indubitable explanation can hardly be ex- 
pected. On the other hand, the educator may rely 
upon a psychology that does not contradict empirical 
facts, but which demonstrates the possibility of influ- 
encing the formation of the youthful mind so plainly 
that he can establish his methioda ^\\Ai corci^^^'^^^ '^^Ss. 
expect success. 
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Relation between Instruction and Training. — Let 
us now ask : What ways and means are offered the edu- 
cator for advancing the pupil toward the supreme end 
of education ? The answer usually comprehends two 
means, training and instruction. This distinction re- 
sults naturally. The characteristic feature of instruc- 
tion lies in the fact that teacher and pupil are engaged 
in common upon a third object, while training deals 
directly with the pupil.* To the latter, therefore, has 
been ascribed the task of directly influencing the pupil 
on the side of the formation of character. 

Training is Habituation to a Fixed Order of Life. — 
Training educates the pupil to fear God, to obey and to 
^peak the truth; it accustoms him to reserve his power 
and to practise self-denial. It is said that the strongest 
motives that actuate the will arise from love and desire; 
hence the observation, direction, and animation of the 
child's inclinations belong to the most important offices 
of the educator. The child is also dependent upon ex- 
ample in the development and purification of his feel-. 

^1 ■■■■ !■■■■ ■■! ■ ■■■■■! ■^■^— ^» — ,,^^— ,^^,^^ , ^W— — I ^ ^_^,^,^^^^ 

* **UnteiTicht'* and **Zucht" correspond very closely to the 
English terms, "Instruction" and ** Training." It is well to 
hear in mind that a sharp distinction is made in the use of the 
German terms, •* Erziehung," '* Unterricht," ** Zucht," and '* Re- 
gierung '* — ^a distinction which of course must here be transferred 
to the corresponding English termis. Education, Instruction, 
Training, Government. The latter, therefore, should always be 
understood in the sense indicated by the text. (See also foot- 
note, page 23.) ** Zucht" has recently been rendered "Disci- 
pline"; although there can be little objection to the philologi- 
cally, its use in this sense is likely to create confusion owing to 
the fact that the German writers distinguish sharply between 
*'DiscipUn ** &ud "Zucht." In eithet language " Discipline " is 
far too ambiguoua, — Ts. 
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ings. The early habituation to a fixed order of life, to 
a regulated activity, vouchsafes for advancement and 
abundant blessings; here again the personal example of 
the teacher exerts a deep influence. In this manner a 
foundation of common views and moral convictions is • 
imperceptibly laid, not by means of doctrines or ideas, . 
but by means of the life itself, and the personal inter- 
course between the teacher and the pupil. Accordingly, 
the personality of the educator proves to be the most 
effective element in the moral training of the youth. 
By this same means also Plato solved the much-dis- 
cussed question of the educability of the youth thus: ^ 
" Virtue can only be taught by virtue, in that the living 
exemplification of it awakens love and the desire to 
emulate/^ If one were to ascribe everything to personal 
influence, however, he would have to sketch an ideal 
picture of the educator and perfect a catechism of 
directions as to how the teacher must be constituted in 
order to do justice to his high office. In fact, not a 
few pedagogical works contain delineations of this kind, 
which hold before the educator, as it were, a sort of 
mirror in order that he may recognize of what he stands 
in need, and what he must acquire, in order to be able 
to discharge the duties of his calling. 

Instruction not a Mere Preparation for Material 
Happiness. — Wherever this conception predominates 
and everything is left to the direct personal influence of 
the educator upon the pupil, it is self-evident that the 
second-mentioned means of education — instruction — 
will remain in the background. Apart from the re- 
ligious instruction, which by virtue of its very content 
is expected to exert an influence M^cya. NJc^fc ^"^^jks^^^^- 
position of the pupil, tlie difteteii^. «vx\i\^^X»'^ ^"^ \a^^c^^ 
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tion pursue an independent end, namely, the accumu- 
lation of a definite amount of knowledge and facility, 
in order that the pupil may be able to provide for him- 
self in the future. This last view corresponds to a 
widespread conception among families. How often the 
teacher is regarded not as an educator, but merely as a 
school-keeper. How often the notion is directly ex- 
pressed: We — ^that is, the parents, the families — pro- 
vide for the education; you — ^that is, the teachers, the 
schools — ^provide for the instruction. Family and school, 
training and instruction, according to this view, appear 
to be entirely disconnected factors, each one of which 
pursues its own independent task. 

The Aim of Instruction must be Subordinate to and 
in Harmony with the Aim of Education. — But such 
a conception is untenable from the standpoint of scien- 
tific pedagogics; for how can instruction be regarded as 
a means for the attainment of the supreme end of edu- 
cation if it serves no other purpose than that of prepar- 
ing the child for usefulness in life ? If this is the only 
business of instruction, one does not need to trouble 
himself at all as to whether it will make others better 
or worse. In this case, that schoolmaster will be in 
the greatest demand who can place the pupil most surely 
and pleasantly in possession of the desired attainments. 
But such instruction does not accord with the concep- 
tion of education. It has no connection whatever with 
moral training. This connection can only be brought 
about by placing the two means of education in relation 
to the supreme educational end. If one makes prepara-\ 
tion for usefulness in life, i.e., utility, the purpose of \ 
instruciiOTi, he places the utilitarian principle on the j 
same level with the ethical; that ^\^\e\i \vaa ^ t^I^Uvq / 

J 
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value is placed beside that which has an absolute value. 
All development of mental power and facility in acqui- 
sition, every accomplishment according to their very 
nature, can enter just as well into the service of im- 
morality as of morality. In the second case one must 
attribute a certain value to the instruction that devel- 
oped these facilities; in the first case it must be denied. 
Hence, if one were to cultivate a knowledge of the use- 
ful and the power to apply it merely for their own sake, 
he would always be uncertain as to whether he served a 
worthy or objectionable end. We are, therefore, com- 
pelled to subordinate the aim of instruction to the 
supreme aim of education as required by ethics, and 
thus to place instruction by the side of training as an 
equally qualified factor. 

Formation of a Moral-religious Character the Chief 
Aim. — Education and instruction must both make it 
their chief aim gradually to develop a system of ethical 
maxims in the pupil. These ethical maxims should 
comprehend the entire volitional activity, and be united 
and apperceived by certain chief universal principles, 
just as the individual concept is embraced and apper- 
ceived by the general concept. When this is the case the 
inner life of man receives that uniform stamp which wo 
distinguish as a moral-religious character. In such a 
character one circle of thought is the supreme law-giver. 
This is the moral-religious circle of thought which 
asserts itself not only now and then on especially 
ceremonial occasions, bufc everywhere and at all times, 
which, as an invisible, apperceiving force, guides the 
will, the inclinations, and the actions. 

Summary. — In conclusion, we may sum up the means 
of education in the following o\\t\me\ — 
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METHODOLOOT. 

L Theory of Instruction. (Didactios.) 

(a) General Didactics: 

(1) The aim of instruction in general. 

(2) The choice, ^ ^ xi. i. • i 
(3 The arrangement I ^' *^^ ^^*,^^^ 

(connection), f ^^ ^^'^"^^: 
(4) The treatment, *^^^- 

(J) Special Didactics which treats of: 

(1) The aim of the separate branches of 

instruction in their relation to 
the general aim of instruction. . 

(2) The choice, "j of the material 

(3) The arrangement [ for instruc- 

(connection), [ tion in each 

(4) The treatment, J single branch. 

II. Theory of Guidance. (Hodegetios.) 

{a) Theory of Moral Training, 
(J) Theory of Government, 
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I THE AIM OF INSTRUCTION. 

Instruction Must Educate. — According to Kant, the 
normal education of man should not begin directly with 
the improvement of the morals, but with the metamor- 
))hbsi8 of the sentiments and with the foundation of 
the character. Herbart, who attaches the chief impor- 
tance to the development of the circle of thought, agrees 
with this view. And why should instruction not edu- 
cate, since all wishes, desires, purposes, and resolutions 
proceed from the circle of thought — in fact, were 
thoughts originally — and since, furthermore, their 
energy is entirely dependent upon the help or hinder- 
ance which they experience among the other thoughts ? 

But if the formation of moral character, the cultiva- 
tion of virtue, is to be placed as the aim at the head of 
the educational system, how is the aim of instruction 
to be formulated ? 

That which Instruction Gives must Serve the For- 
mation of a Moral-religious Character. ~If it is true 
that the worth of man is founded not upon his knowl- 
edge, but upon his will, all learning must bear some 
relation to the end of education, so that it shall be of 
some value to the future character of the pupil, in so 
far as his will is elevated, invigorated, and rendered effi- 
cient. Accordingly, all knowledge and power that are 
imparted by an educative instruction (i.e., instruction 
that makes for character) must, at the same time, di- 
rectly or indirectly, serve the loim«to\.\ftTi q>\ 'C^^ \S!>Kt.'^« 
relipoua ciaracter, 
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The aim of instruction, accordingly, coincides directly 
with the aim of the formation of character. - , ' 

Instruction Forms the Circle of Thought. — But ;in* 
order that the educator may see how this is. possible,*'' 
how the will may be influenced by instruction, psychol- 
ogy must give some more exact information as to the 
njiture and origin of the loilL It must be shown under 
what conditions the activity of the will is developed 
from the circle of thought. The educator aims to form 
the pupil's circle of thought by means of instruction, in * 
order thus to get control of the will, i.e., in order to 
give it a moral tendency as prescribe'fl by the educa- 
tional aim. It must be shown, therefore, how this is* 
possible. This is the task of the following brief out- 
lines. 

Ideas, Feelings, and Desires are Closely Connected. 
— There are three chief forma of the psychical life, rep- 
resentation,* feeling (the emotional life), and aspira- 
tion or desire. These are- class conceptions under 
which the various phenomena of the psychical life may 
be comprehended conveniently and synoptically. They 
designate neither three souls, three faculties, nor -thsae^ 
isolated powers of the soul. . ;, 

Willing Originates from and is Dependent on Knowl- 
edge. — The representations constitute the elements of 
the psychical life. Feelings and desires are special 
modifications that result from the conjunction of cer-'. 
tain representations in consciousness. Feelings and- 
desires are not independent entities that exist apart 

• 

* Representation (*' Vorstellen") inchides all the psychiclal 
states that represent to the consciousness, as it were, some con- 
tent, such aa a seasation, perception, idea, eon^^^X., <i\.c«— T'%, 
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from the representations or ideas. The ideas, feelings, 
and desires of a human being are very closely connected. 
Especially is there no volition independent of psychical 
representation, i.e., external to the mass of ideas or 
external to knowing. It is true that we find ideas in 
the inner life with which no feelings, no desires are 
jissociated ; but we never find feelings and desires that 
do not stand in connection with certain ideas or sensa- 
tions, although the latter may be more or less obscure. 
Separate^ from all ideas and conceived of as isolated, 
the will is nothing. The activity of the will is rooted 
" in and proceeds from the mass of thoughts. Volition is 
a condition into which the ideas are brought by some 
definite cause or occasion. If this is true, instruction 
may' also require power; it also influences the will by 
the development and manipulation of the mass of ideas. 
Thus ihox aim of education coincides, harmonizes with 
the aim of instruction ; the one proceeds from the other. 
Instruction must so form the circle of thought that 
volitional activity will develop from it. 

Not all Knowing Produces Willing. — But how does 
this take place ? Not all knowledge produces volition. 
The latter is a mental activity of a peculiar kind, a new 
starting-point in the development of the activity of the 
soul. Volition, it is true, has its roots in the circle of 
thought, but it only proceeds from the latter under cer- 
tain conditions. What are these conditions ? 

Knowledge must Become a Living Power. — Knowl- 
edge is frequently only a dormant store of facts that are 
in themselves apathetic; in other words, it is merely a 
' fund of finished, quite clear ideas. As long as this 
^is the case no volitional activity csltv \)^ ^^^^^^^^Vt*^^ 
it If volition is to proceed irom \?oas» Vwq^\^^'^^ ^ 
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cannot remain such an inanimate fund; on the con- 
trary, mere knowing must be effected in a twofold way: 
the knowledge must penetrate into the sphere of the 
disposition — (1) as something that is felt; (2) as some- 
thing enlivening. When this is the case, then that men- 
tal condition which we call interest is present. 

Instruction must Aim at the Development of In- 
terest. — The aim of instruction may accordingly be 
defined as the training of the circle of thought by 
means of the interest, so as to render it capable of voli- 
tion. (Knowledge— interest — volition.) The interest 
should not be one-sided; otherwise onesidedness of the 
personality ensues — a condition that is at variance with 
genuine morality. The latter demands that a strong 
personal character shall cultivate a many-sided interest- 
This many-sidedness comprises six classes of interests, 
which may be divided into two groups of three each. 
We arrive at this classification by means of the follow- 
ing considerations : 

The human intellect places itself, so to speak, before 
the objects with '^hich it is occupied, and views them as 
something foreign to itself; or it grasps them just as it 
conceives of itself, as members of the world, of its 
world, and thus stands in mutual intercourse with them. 
To the mind, accordingly, they are either objects of 
knowledge or intercourse. 

Interest of Knowledge and Intercourse.-— In the first 
case, we have to deal in part with the conception and 
observation of objects in their manifoldness (empirical 
interest), in part with the knowledge of their mutual 
dependency and with a reflective examination of the 
^ameYspeculative interest), in part with a judgment of 
them in accordance with the staufli^TSi^ ot ^\x^ ^ood aud 
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beautiful (aesthetic interest). In the second case we hav 
to do with the mutual intercourse or association eithc 
with animate beings or with beings which we conceiv 
of as possessed of souls. We either devote ourselves t 
them as individual beings with whom we are in hai 
mony, in whose weal • and woe we participate, and i 
whose conditions we place ourselves (sympathetic ii: 
terest), or we turn our interest to the entire body an 
share and live through its fortunes (social interest 
But the feeling of dependence, of impotency, which w 
have when placed face to face with destiny and th 
Incomprehensible, the longing for a balancing of th 
relations between the actual and the ideal, produce th 
religious interest. 

DTTEBEST. 

L Ab Objective Knowledge. 

1. Theoretical knowledge. 

{a) Of nature. 

Empirical interest. 

(5) Of conceptions. • 

Speculative interest. 

2. Practical valuation of the beautiful and th 

good. 

j^sthetic interest. 
n. Ab Subjective Interest. 

1. In mankind. 

{a) In the individual. 

Sympathetic interest, 

(6) In the entire body. 

Social interest. 

2. In God. 

Religious mWi^^» 
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Instruction must Aim to Give the Will a Moral 
Tendency. — The aim of instruction, therefore, is not the 
production of a many-sided knowledge, but of a many- 
sided interest. At the same time those facts of knowl- 
edge and those facilities of which the pupil has future 
need in the execution and furtherance of the practical 
purposes of his life, fall to him of themselves; yet utili- 
tarian considerations should never stand in the fore- 
ground. The genuine, direct interest should never be 
repressed by an indirect interest. At the same time, 
the instruction must take care that the idea of the good 
retain command in the inner life of the pupil, that it 
retain its prominence in the midst of the other contents 
of consciousness. Instruction, therefore, must give the 
will the moral tendency; the scholar should learn to 
discriminate between possessions according to their true 
value; he should see that it is just the sensual pleasures 
and possessions that are most sought, but of the least 
value; he should learn to regard mental possessions as 
of the most worth, and to recognize that the want of 
that most valuable wof all possessions — a good conscienoe 
— destroys the value of all others. 

The Highest Aim of Instruction. — Hence the effect 
of instruction is truly educative when it — 

1. Produces a deeply-rooted, many-sided, permanent 
interest in the pupil; 

2. When it insures the necessary energy for the moral- 
religious interest, and at the same time — 

3. Vouches for the unity of the consciousness as the 
basis for the development of a strong personal character. 

This is the highest aim of instruction when conceived 
of as in the service of the formation of character. 
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I 

THE SELECTIOJ^ OF THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF 

INSTRUCTION. 

Only that which will Cultivate a Direct Interest 
should Form the Subject-matter,— -Without doubt the 
next most important question for him who aims to 
educate through instruction, i.e., to create an interest 
is what material or what ideas shall be introduced to 
the youthful mind ? The great question of the selection 
of subject-matter takes a prominent place in didactic 
considerations. In undertaking the selection of subject- 
matter we must proceed from our aim, the awakening of 
the many-sided interest, in order to obtain a scientifically 
established series. The first maxim may be formulated 
as follows : Only that should be subject-matter of in- 
struction which is able to awaken and chain the interest 
of the scholars. Only such material should be chosen 
as must necessarily awaken a spontaneous, permanent 
interest in every child of normal mental endowments. 
The interest only has a real value for education when it 
arises spontaneously in the pupil, accompanies him 
through his school-life as a permanent mental activity, 
and still inspires him after his school-years as a vital 
power that will always augment. But the preliminary 
psychological condition that must characterize all ideas 
capable of producing interest upon entering the circle 
of thought is similarity; there must be a close affinity 
between them and other ideas that are already possessed^ 
And that are expecting them, aa W, ^^x^. 'W\^ ^^\iS^>is^ss^ 
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requires the most exact consideration of each particular 
stage of apperception. This is a demand which Goethe 
expressed in the words : " One could be genuinely 
' aesthetic-didactic ' if he could pass with his scholars' 
before all that is worth feeling, or if he could bring it 
before them exactly at the moment in which it culmi^ 
nates, and when they are most highly sensitive." 

Let us compare this with another passage from 
Goethe: "The human mind receives nothing which 
,does not suit it." Here we are directed to select j^jBh. 
mental nourishment exactly in accordance with the |[x- 
isting capacity of the child's mind to receive and digest 
it — a fundamental principle that has long since been 
applied in the sphere of physical training. 

Only that which Corresponds to the Power of Com<. 
prehension can Interest. — As the first condition for the 
selection of material, we may grant the following p1^5p- 
osition: Only that material which corresponds to the 
child's power of comprehension, i.e., to his particular 
sttige of apperception, will be able to excite a deeply- ^ 
rooted, lasting interest in him. But this provision 
alone does not suffice; for one might suppose that in 
order to select suitable material he has but to collect 
from the entire literature of the world, from the cultural 
attainments which the various peoples of the earth 
have stored up, all that is exactly suited to the needs 
of an educative instruction. Accordingly, if one is 
merely intent upon selecting that which is adapted to 
the child's power of comprehension, Greek and Koman 
ingredients would be found beside Egyptian and Chinese, 
modern elements beside the antique, and national beside 
the foreign. 

The Present Culture Standpoint ot t\ifc T^^^^V^ mu«t 
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also be Considered. — Apart from the fact that thig. 
method of procedure would result in a remarkably 
miscellaneous collection, it would also work in direct *^ 
opposition to a second principle that is included in the 
conception of the moral character. At some future/ 
time the pupil must be able to be active in life; he 
must participate self-actively in the tasks which the 
present places upon him. This present, in fact, is not 
that of any people whatsoever; it is the present of his 
people — at least as long as mankind is still divided into 
a number of individually different nations. But in 
order to be able to take an independent part in the 
modem activity of his people, he must first learn to 
grasp this present itself properly in all its tendencies. 
Hence arises the second requirement for the educator : 
Observe the present cultural standpoint of the people 
and seek to have a right understanding of it in all its 
phases developed in the pupilj in order that he may 
learn to find for himself that sphere of labor which he 
intends to enter as a moral personalty. 

The Present too Complicated to be Comprehended 
by the Child. — This demand would also be quite right 
of the first mentioned requirement that has just been 
established, and which enjoins that the child's power of 
comprehension be taken into consideration, did not run 
directly in opposition to it. For the present of a culti- 
vated people — and only such a people can be taken into 
account here — presents such complicated relations that 
it would be utterly absurd to attempt to nourish the 
child's intellect upon it. One would very soon find that 
the interest of the child can never develop on material 
which contains too many difficu\t\^a,\ifeQ».\yefe ^V ^ ^'^-^Sir 
pUcatedneaa that the work ot cevi\.\3it\a% \v»s^ ^\<5sx^^c^»^ 
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This would endanger the result of instruction from the 
beginning, and work in direct opposition to its aim. 

The Present made Clear by the Past.— Let us now 
recollect that the present rests upon the past; that he 
who desires to effect some lasting good for the future 
must join it on to the present, which is to be understood 
alone through the past. 

The Material to be Sought in the Development of 
Naional Civilization. — These considerations turn us 
back from the complicated relations of the present that 
are more difficult to grasp, to past times that are more 
simple, more easily understood and, at the same time, 
more easily adaptable to the conceptive power of the 
voung mind. From this standpoint the material for 
the educative instruction should be sought in the devel- 
opment of the national culture, which is to be followed 
in its chief eras. It should be presented from its very 
beginnings, i.e., from the point at which a constant 
progress is apparent, up to the present. This principle, 
which agreeably to its content we may call the principle 
of historical culture, also harmonizes, as we shall see at 
once, with the psychological requirement that the sub- 
ject-matter in each case correspond to the child^s stage 
of apperception. The material and the formal points 
of view coincide. A people does not stand at once upon 
a definite height of culture; centuries of zealous and 
unwearied labor are necessary before the height can be 
reached. It must climb up from lower to ever higher 
stages; it must pass from simpler to ever more com- 
plicated relations in order to satisfy the bent for im- 
provement and the realization of the kingdom of God 
upon earth. And the individual, the same as the people, 
rises in bis development from lo^ex \.o «\^t \!A^tet 
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stages, from simpler to ever richer mental contents, if 
only his ideal tendency be not smothered by material 
sensuality or by the feeling that he has already attained 
a fine height. Thus we must accept on the one hand 
historical, on the other hand individual, stages of devel- 
opment or apperception. It is obvious that if the two 
series — the historical, with its various cultural materials, 
and the personal, with its manifold ideas, wishes, and 
desires— can be brought successfully and accurately into 
harmony with each other, one can undoubtedly get con- 
trol of the scholar^s interest, because by this means the 
psychological conditions would be established. The 
development of the individual is nourished on the 
development of the whole. Whenever a subject can 
claim the height of interest, it enters into the circle of 
thought; being expected, it is welcome, and the direct 
interest makes its appearance provided the educator 
possesses the necessary art of instruction. As a matter 
of course, the most careful selection of material is use- 
less when there is a lack of skill. But this careful 
selection of subject-matter will give the educator un- 
suspected assistance as soon as he understands it. How 
often the teacher toils over less worthy material, and 
the interest refuses to appear in the youthful soul. 
Conversely, what a relief for the teacher whenever the 
material with which he is occupied is congenial to the 
child's mind, when it enters just at the moment it is 
actually expected and is greeted as a welcome guest in 
whom one becomes more and more interested. 

The Analogy between Individual and the General 
Development of Mankind Pointed Out by Great Think- 
ers. — ^We find that this idea of tlv^ «cvi^ci^ X^^V^^^'k^'n^^ 
individual and general developmeTit oi \\>VK\axv^^ S& ^ 
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common possession of the best and most noted intel- 
lects. It appears, for example, in the works of the lit- 
erary heroes Lessing, Herder, Goethe, and Schiller; with 
the philosophers Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Comte; 
with the theologians Clement of Alexandria, Augustine, 
Schleiermacher; with the Darwinists Huxley and Spen- 
cer; with the classical philologists F. A. Wolf, Nietham- 
mer, Dissen, Liibker; with the pedagogs Eousseau, Pes- 
talozzi, Froebel, Diesterweg, Herbart, Ziller, and others. 

From the large number of voices let me select but 
two, Goethe and Kant, The former said : " Although 
the world in general advances, the youth must always 
start again from the beginning and, as an individual, 
traverse the epochs of the world's culture/' The latter 
points out that the education of the individual should 
imitate the culture of mankind in general, as developed 
in its various generations. 

The National Life must be Analyzed Historically. — 
This thought of Kant's and Goethe's only needs to be 
cleared from its hyperbolic presentation and brought 
into harmony with the conditions of instruction. One 
cannot undertake to impart a world culture, for no one 
knows where it is to be had, but only to provide whole- 
some and digestible nourishment for the pupil's interest 
by introducing him to the development of the national 
life. Hence we must undertake an analysis of the na- 
tional circle of thought; this alone is the determinative 
factor in the organization of the material for an edu- 
cative instruction. The series of subject-matter for the 
educative instruction is to be drawn first of all from 
the development of the national culture. At the same 
time the opportunitj will offer itself for many a glance 
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at the history of other nations in so far as their fortunes 
are connected with those of the fatherland. 

The Cream of the Historical Epochs must Con- 
stitute the Subject-matter. — The cream of these pe- 
riods of development, as it is preserved in science and 
art, constitutes the subjeet-matter of an educative in- 
struction. The chief content of these historical series 
must now be condensed, concentrated, embraced under 
typical but at the same time classical forms, and offered 
as nourishment for the development of the youthful 
mind. In this connection it is well to note that these 
types are not to be presented in broken, disconnected 
pieces or bits, but in large, coniiected masses. Moral 
power is the effect of large, unbroken masses of thought : 
in these alone can a strong interest be developed. A 
great deal will have been gained as soon as the atten- 
tion of the educator has been drawn from the vague and 
scanty materials of instruction to the great classical ma- 
terials, and his eye been opened to their buoyant didactic 
power. 

The Task of Selecting the Subject-matter.— This 
will have been accomplished as soon as he conforms to 
a scheme for the selection of material, which, upon the 
ground of the preceding investigations, we may sum up 
in the following propositions. The choice of material 
for the educative instruction presupposes a twofold pre- 
liminary work. 

1. The psychological work. Its task is to establish the 
stages of development of the individual mind from both 
the theoretical and the practical standpoints. 

2. The historical philosophical work. Its task is 
clearly to define and sum up the chief eras in the hia- 
torjcal development of the peopVe. 
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These two preliminary tasks are then succeeded by — 

3. The tvork of the pedagog. Both series — the indi- 
vidual and the general — must be brought into harmony 
with one another. The individual mind must traverse 
the entire historical development in a rapid, concen- 
trated manner by means of the material which the na- 
tional growth has produced. The individual must thus 
be prepared, as a moral character, to comprehend at 
some future time the height which the present has 
reached, and to take part independently in its tasks, 
however modest his position in life. 

In this way the educator must endeavor to establish 
a complete regularity in the succession of the subject- 
matter which corresponds to all requirements. This 
natural and unbroken succession of material is the most 
radical moans for rendering instruction properly eflBcient, 
and for freeing the curriculum from all caprice in the 
choice of matter. 

Rules to be Observed. — At the same time the edu- 
cator must always keep the following propositions in 
mind : 

1. The development of the national culture can only 
produce permanent interest in the developing human 
being, in so far as it is presented and gi'asped in the 
light of the ethical judgment. For this reason we 
choose the chronological ascent from the older and sim- 
pler to the newer, more complicated stages and relations. 

2. Classical presentations that are accessible to the 
youth must form the basis of these studies. Periods that 
no master described, whose spirit no poet breathed, are 
of little value to education (Herbart). Only classical 

presentations invite the pupil to return to the treasures 
that never cease to reward him, aivOi \.\i«b\.^i^V\TCLm\?a 
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interest and inspiration. It is only through such sources 
that the past speaks to the present with a clear^ distinct 
voice. 

3. Large, entire, and connected portions of a subject 
are alone able to arouse a sufficiently deep interest in 
the youthful mind, to keep it permanently on the alert, 
and thus to effect the formation of character. 

We may close this subject with a brief summary. 
The developing human being can only take an interest 
in and comprehend the growth of his people; the pupil 
can only be brought gradually to an understanding of 
the present and its tasks, and his own method of thought 
be established at the same time by successive absorption 
in the chief stages of the national progress of the past, 
in so far as they are at hand in classical presentations. 
This ascending series of the chief historical stages can 
rely upon a corresponding series of stages in the develop- 
ment of the inner life of the pupil, and hence upon his 
deepest interest. 

It should, therefore, be the first aim of instruction to 
make a selection of material in accordance with the his- 
torical principle (stages of culture or culture epochs).* 

' See also the supplemental^ remarks beginning on pa:;: 
116.— r«. 
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ARRANGEMENT (CONNECTION) OF MATERIAL 
FOR INSTRUCTION.— GENERAL OUTLINE. 

As Many Subjects as Culture Epochs. — Following 
the principle that has just been established for the 
selection of matter, a thorough analysis of the entire 
material for instruction furnishes us with several series 
which run co-ordinately and present the different phases 
of the national educational activity. Thus we have the 
religious and moral series of development, the series of 
profane history, the aesthetic or artistic series, the lin- 
guistic series, the series of the natural sciences and 
geography, the mathematical series, etc. It should be 
the office of these series to present the chief eras in 
the development of the single sciences as it has taken 
place within the nation. Accordingly, as many separate 
branches would be subjects of instruction as there are 
phases in the cultural activity of the nation. 

Instruction must Bring Order into Confusion. — 
Without doubt an enormous amount of the most diverse 
ideas have been stored up in these series; they consti- 
tute a heterogeneous mass that is brought from the mar- 
ket of life where it is distributed among many forces, 
into the laboratory of the school in a concentrated form. 
Will not the school succumb under the burden ? 

This question has very often been answered in the 

affirmative, but no one has been able to suggest how 

the evil can be met; or, if any plan was advanced, its 

demands still remained very geneTal. "LaX. \x& c.Q>iasAjst 
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the following statements for example : " All conceivable 
expedients should be devised in order that time and 
energy may be economized and an intensity in the re- 
sults of instruction be attained, through unity in the 
foundations, association of related materials, and the com- 
bination of mutually complementary elements. When 
one finds in certain courses of study, history of the 
Middle Ages, reading from Herodotus, geography of 
America, and German literature since Lessing, side by 
side at the same time, he ought to be glad if, in accord- 
ance with the old custom, the youth does not trouble 
itself much about some of these favors, but, withdraw- 
ing its interest from them, devotes its energies to the 
independent cultivation of some special portion of the 
field of instruction." This is undoubtedly true; but it 
is hardly to be designated as a healthy condition. On 
the contrary, it is our duty to convert the confusa va- 
rietas lectionum into an ordinata varietas. 

Necessity of Concentration. — But how is this to be 
done ? The history of didactics shows various attempts 
to apply a concentration of instruction — for we are 
accustomed to designate the connection of the branches 
of instruction by this name. All of these attempts, 
however, have thus far been able to accomplish so little 
of universal validity that the name *^ concentration " has 
been brought into no slight miscredit. Hence the co7i- 
fusa varietas lectionum is still the rule in the majority 
of our schools; but it is nevertheless by no means right. 
Such a conglomeration of subjects in the plan of in- 
struction places the most insurmountable obstacles in 
the way of educative instruction. The task of the edu- 
cator, briefly expressed, must be to convert this a^^re- 
gate into a sjs tematic plan oi m^"Oc\x^^Kwi* ^-sr^^^- 
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quirements urge him to the attempt: (1) an ethical; (S 
a psychological. 

No Character Conceivable without Concentratio 
of Forces. — The ethical requirement demands that th 
educator endeavor to collect the forces -of the pupil, i 
order that they shall not be trifled away, but throng 
their concentration result in an energetic and powerfi 
activity. No moral character is conceivable wither 
such concentration of forces. But if the pupil is t 
undertake the concentration of his power, we must pre 
vide, above all, that the circle of thought be as compa( 
as possible, and not disconnected. 

The Soul is a Concentrative Force. — Psycholog 
teaches in what manner the unity of the person d( 
velops. The person, i.e., the ego, is not an original bu 
a developing entity; hence it is also a changeable bein^ 
The ego is a psychical phenomenon, namely, the b( 
coming conscious of a lively and constant interactio 
within the more or less invisible complex of ideas; i 
other words, it is the consciousness of the interrelatio 
of all our ideas, and the psychical conditions that aris 
from them. The inherent ground for the interrelatio 
of all our manifold ideas, for their synthesis, as it wer( 
at one point, the ego-idea, must be sought in the sin 
])licity of the soul, which strives to unite all psychicj 
contents that are not separated by antithetical an 
arrestive influences. The soul is self-active as a coi 
centrative force in opposition to the manifoldness of in 
pressions and influences that are furnished by experienc 
and intercourse. 

The Soul not always Able to Bring Order int 

Entirely Disconnected Ideas. — But the constructive ac 

^Jvftjr of the jouthful mind is oveT^%\.\T£m\.^^, it on 
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assumes that it would of itself establish the connections 
between the manifold circles of ideas. In fact, even in 
adult persons the concentrative power of the soul is 
often not strong enough to produce unity of conscious- 
ness as the basis for a uniform personal activity. Where 
a large number of entirely different and disconnected 
ideas have been developed, real unity of the person based 
upon the unity of the consciousness is impossible. 
AVithout this unity, however, a character is inconceiv- 
able. Unity of consciousness is the primitive foundation 
of character. Instruction, therefore, must be directed 
towards establishing this foundation; it must further 
the concentrative power of the soul by means of its va- 
rious arrangements. It should never place obstacles in 
the way, an error which occurs whenever heterogeneous 
ideas are brought into the consciousness at the same 
time and then quietly left to their fate. Hence, after a 
regular succession of subject-matter has been established 
in accordance with the historical stages of culture, the 
next task is to provide an equally well-arranged co- 
ordination of the various materials for instruction. 

Co-ordination of Studies. — The thought may now oc- 
cur to us to lighten this task of co-ordination by abandon- 
ing the cultivation of certain circles of ideas from the 
beginning. But it must also be possible to establish a 
harmonious connection between the unity of the person 
and the plurality of the branches of instruction, even 
when all the necessary educational elements are retained. 
If one were to strike out a certain number of instru- 
ments from a symphony, the work of art would be 
destroyed. The efficiency of instruction will be im- 
paired in the same way if certain essential educational 
ejfiwents are not included in ttxe ^\vmcv\\nsi. 
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No Disharmony should be Found in an Educative 
School. — These thoughts recall certain words from the 
encyclopsBdia of Stoy.* Here it reads on page 11: "In- 
struction can hardly be thought of more pertinently than 
when compared to a symphony in which, in fact, at dif- 
ferent times, single voices take the lead with the ^ mo- 
tivo,' then retire and make place for others, and finally 
all together unite harmoniously in one grand stream." 

We can only agree with this simile in part; for, in 
the educative school, the ideas should by all means be 
combined into a unity that contains no contradictions. 
The disharmonies that must occur — as, for example, 
when the teacher of natural science sneers at religious 
ideas, and, conversely, when the teacher of religion ab- 
hors the investigations of natural science as the work 
of the devil — such disharmonies should not by any 
means be brought into the youthful mind, for the reason 
that they destroy the unity of the circle of thought. 
Such work runs in direct opposition to the purposes of 
educative instruction. Thus far the comparison is suit- 
able. But it is incorrect that the separate branches of 
instruction in the educative school should alternately 
stand in the foreground, in the same manner that the 
various voices in the symphony precede one another 
with the theme. The maxim, "One thing after an- 
other," is, in general, wrong, because it is not compati- 
ble with the principles of educative instruction.* 

* Stoy, Encyklopddie der Pddagogik. — Ta, 

* This statement is not intended by the author to signify that 
all possible branches of study are to be pursued synchronically. 
It by no means precludes the possibility of introducing one 
language, for example, after another, or of arranging the ele- 

tnentary 5(?/ei2ce - instruction so that the various sciences are 
treated Q,t the most favorable momenta da ie^«kX^ VJaa %»&8«vi ^i 
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The Studies to be Ranked in Accordance with their 
Educative Value. — An examination of the educational 
value of the single branches shows at once that those 
studies are to be given the preference in the instruction 
of the school, which work directly for the attainment of 
the educational aiui, and which, by virtue of the content 
they convey to the pupil, are able to meet the demand 
for a valuable circle of thought in which the moral - 
religious interests predominate. 

If one keeps the supreme purpose of education in 
mind, the branches of learning may be easily and dis- 
tinctly ranked in accordance with their pedagogical im- 
portance. 

All Branches of Instruction should be Taken Equally 
into Consideration. — This conclusion is by no means 
intended to express an undervaluation of any of the 
single sciences; but it by all means aims at a correct 
proportionment of the amount which they may con- 
tribute to the formation of the youthful mind and char- 
acter. Above all, the predominance of linguistic studies 
is thus also reduced to the proper limit; and the fiction 
of "formal education," which still haunts many minds, 
but which rests upon just as crude a conception of the 
intellectual life as the hypothesis of materialism, is 
removed, or, at least, placed within bounds. Occupation 
with the symbols of ideas (language) is certainly of un- 
doubted value for all future use of such symbols (for 
example, in the acquirement of another language), but 

the year, their dependeDce upon one another, etc. Neither does 
it preclude the gradual introduction of studies in proportion to 
the growing capacity of the child. It is to be understood rather 
as referring to the general classes of TiiuXm>\V— \\v&Vvi\NR."^VVs^^ 
language, art, science, malhemu,\,\ca, e\.G,— T%, 
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' indeed for nothing else. Furthermore, the acknowledg- 
ment of this fact is at present constantly spreading, so 
that one may assume that the true significance of the 
so-called " formal education " will soon be placed every- 
where in the right light. None of the branches of in- 
struction can be regarded as a universal means, the 
intense pursuit of which could develop the formal power 
for mastering all other "Series of material. On the con- 
trary, they should all be taken equally into considera- 
tion, if the genuine, many-sidedness of interest is to be 
obtained. The only question is. How shall this be ac- 
complished ? 

Rules for Concentration of Studies. — The problem 
which is to be solved may be briefly stated once more in 
the following sentences : 

The centre of the educator^s activity is the developing 
personality of the pupil to which the manifold interests 
must always be referred. Now, how is the concentra- 
tion of the branches of instruction to be subordinated 
to this concentration, whose centre is the developing 
character of the pupil. 

We have already spoken of those branches of instruc- 
tion that introduce the " leading motive ^^ ("Leitmotif'^) 
of education. They comprise the material that is di- 
rected especially toward the training of the disposition. 
These take the most prominent position, since it is 
their purpose to place a weighty and connected mass 
of thoughts and inclinations in the mind and heart. 
These ideas should be of such weight, and have so many 
points of contact with every new thought which may 
appear, that nothing can pass by, no new combination of 
i^hop^hts can take place without reckoning with this 
centre of the circle of thought. 
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Adapter V. 

CO-ORDINATION, CONNECTION, AND CONCEN- 
TRATION OF STUDIES. 

THE FIRST GROUP OF BRAl^^CHES. 

1. Ethical Material. — The material for the training 
of the disposition* is drawn from three series: (1) from 
the religious material (from biblical and ecclesiastical 
history); (2) from profane history; (3) from literature. 
The latter, however, will only appear as a special, inde- 
pendent branch in the higher educational schools. Be- 
tween these three series there must be a reciprocal rela- 
tion, an inner connection. This connection is at once 
vouched for by the arrangement of the material in ac- 
cordance with the historical development of culture in 
so far as it may be followed in its religious, social, and 
ethical phases. Thus the historical principle of culture 
and the psychological principle coincide. 

2. ^sthetical Material. — The above-mentioned mate- 
rial for the training of the disposition is supplemented 
by the branches of art; for example, drawing and sing- 
ing, both of which are directed chiefly to the nurture of 
the aesthetic interest. The close relationship that exists 
between the ethical and the aesthetical, insures these 
branches a position next to those that train the disposi- 
tion; their content is naturally and closely related to 
that of the historical branches" from which they receive 

^ Gesmn\iiiga»\x)il« 
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the necessary hints as to the selection and arrangement 
of material. 

3. Formal Material Languages.— To this group be- 
long also the languages, which constitute the formal 
side of the historical material. All historical records — in 
fact, the cultural development of a people — is stored up 
chiefly in its great literary monuments. From these we 
draw the artistic aim, the ability to make the linguistic 
expression the interpreter of the thoughts of the inner 
life. At the same time also the interest is awakened in 
the language itself, as a very characteristic and significant 
creation of man. In this sense the teaching of language 
appears as a branch of the humanistic instruction, i.e., 
as a branch of the historical instruction. But in the 
educative school the language is only a means to an end, 
not the reverse. Grammatical instruction can claim no 
independent position as do the philological sciences in 
the university. 

This closes the first group of branches, which we may 
designate as the historical group. It possesses a certain 
ascendency; for wherever we have to deal with the for- 
mation of an ethical personality, a circle of ideas capable 
of supporting a moral character must occupy the central 
place in the entire world of thought. If it is true that 
the precedence is due to the ethical ideas as the forces 
which determine the personality of man, material which 
directly serves in the production of these ideas can also 
claim the precedence. 
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THE SECOND GROUP OF BRANCHES. 

a. Natural Science Group* — The second group of 
branches of instruction includes the natural sciences. 
An analysis of the elements of culture shows us that the 
work of mankind is directed on the one hand to the 
ideal sphere — i.e., to religion, mental sciences and art — 
on the other hand to the investigation of nature. Ac- 
cordingly, these two large groups of material may be 
summed up under the phrases — life of nature and life of 
mankind. 

Experience and Intercourse Supplemented by Instruc- 
tion. — We arrive at a similar result by analyzing the 
child's circle of thought, which, as already emphasized, 
develops partly through experience, partly through 
intercourse. The child draws experiences* from the 
objects of the environment. It enjoys intercourse with 
its parents, brothers and sisters, and playmates. Ex- 
perience refers to the domain of nature ; intercourse to 
that of human life. Instruction supplements both of 
these sources, and is also divided into two chief lines ; it 
enlarges the actual human intercourse by means of an 
ideal intercourse with the men of fiction and history; it 
enlarges the experience of the pupil in the domain of 
nature by leading him to make observations, collections, 
experiments, descriptions, etc., and at the same time 
works over this experience in its formal phase as regards 
form and number. 

■ ■ ,!■ ■■ .1 ■ ■! ■■ ^ _^^,^^ ■II. . » !■ ■ !■■ ■ ■■■■■ ■ I ■■ ■ 

' The author here makes an important distinction between " Er- 
fahruDg'' and "Umgang,** for the sake of brevity and clearness, 
which must also be transferred to the coiTcsponding English 
words, "experience" and •*inteYCOv\tsfc.'* 'IXi^ ^\^Nl\\iOcvRi^ ^^%« 
imted with Herbart.— T'«. 
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The CntCLB op Thought. 



(A) Eayperience. 

Things of the environment. 

Nature. 

Knowledge. 

Broadening of experience. 

Natural sciences. 



(B) Intercourse. 

Men of the enyironment. 

Life. 

Sympathy. 

Broadening of intercourse. 

Historical branches. 



Realistic direction. 



Humanistic direction. 



The two directions fuse in the general education furnished in 
the educative schools. 

To the second group, which we designate as the 
natural science group, belong the natural sciences in the 
more restricted sense, geography and finally mathematics, 
the branch that represents the formal side of science. 

The Twofold Division of Studies not Sufficient for 
Concentration. — Thus we have obtained a twofold divi- 
sion of the branches of instruction and the circle of 
thought. If one were to content himself with this 
result, the question of concentration would have to ac- 
cept only a partial solution; one would abandon the 
uniform effect of the branches of instruction and there- 
with also the production of a uniform circle of thought. 
The pupil would constantly incline now more to the 
one, now more to the other side, according to the fluc- 
tuations of the interest. But nothing is more dangerous 
for the character than to be constantly thrown about 
hither and thither from one circle of thought to an- 
o^Aer without being able to sum them up in a higher 
redection. A theory of the courae oi\iiL«.\xu^^\Q»TLVD:\^^ 
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contents itself with this twofold division would give 
clear evidence of its own incapacity to ejffect a uniforpi 
organization of the branches of instruction. 

The Relation between the Historical and the 
Science Group. — Therefore one is compelled to inves- 
tigate the further question as to how the second group 
of subjects is to be arranged with reference to the 
first group so as to produce a higher, more complete 
unity. Oeography, as an associative science, is the first 
to offer its services in answering this question. It is 
the natural companion of the instruction in history, in 
that it undertakes to treat the countries in the succes- 
sion in which they have appeared to the intellectual 
sphere of mankind. Hence, it presents, in a condensed 
form, the history of discoveries. The connection of the 
branches of nahiral science with the historical series 
proves to be more difiicult. In this case the investiga- 
tions may often be connected unconstrainedly with the 
treatment of geographical objects, in order to furnish 
the latter the necessary supplementary support. Thus, 
to cite an example, the investigation of the Alpine fiora 
and fauna could be placed beside the geographical treat- 
ment of the Alps. On the other hand, we should also 
consider that the life in Nature may also be viewed from 
the standpoint of human purposes. The will places 
itself in relation to things of Nature in order to bring 
them into the service of man. Human activity exj^eri- 
ences limitations from two sides; it is limited (1) by 
the ethical ideas, and (2) by the nature of things. This 
obligation to the moral ideas limits the purposes of 
action; restriction by the nature of things limits the 
means of action. On the otlieT \v^xvd, ^c^^^^ \."^^ ^>s\\^x'^^ 
contain aids to human acUvVt^ 3kS» n^^ ^s^ \\\«>^s^\^'^% 
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In the education of the will both must be brought 
to the pupiFs consciousness; he must acquire — (1) an 
understanding of those limitations and aids that are 
based upon the ethical ideas; (2) an understanding of 
the limitations and aids that depend upon the relations 
of things in Nature. 

Both Groups United in a Plan of Concentration. — 
The first is the office of the instruction that especially 
trains the disposition. The latter is the office of instruc- 
tion in natural sciences. Thus both series, both the 
chief groups, unite in that higher reflection at which 
the education of the disposition aims. Both series, 
taken together, furnish the materials for the pictures of 
culture which should be viewed both from the stand- 
point of their time and that of the pupil, and should 
chain his interest as a constant ascending series. 

Thus we have sketched in the rough the plan of con- 
centration for the curriculum of an educative instruc 
tion. 

In this plan all the elements are represented that 
should be considered in the formation of the cur- 
riculum : — 

1. The ultimate moral and religious purpose. 

2. The harmonious psychological and historical gra- 

dation of the instruction. 

3. The correlation of the various materials of instruc- 

tion. 

An Organic Structure not Produced by Mechanical 

Co-ordination of Studies. — Organized in accordance 

w/^h this programme, instruction may become an un- 

broken educational force, comparable to OT^m\^ \dl^\X»<5^* 
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And yet plans of instruction are constantly being created 
by the mere artless collection of the series of materinl ; 
curricula are constantly being prepared in which merely 
the matter to be treated is considered, but not the ques • 
tion as to what materials will be co-ordinated in the 
application of the plan, nor how they may be connected. 
A sort of educational atomism is apparent here, which 
has taken hold of the work of instruction, and thinks it 
can produce an organic structure by the mere accumu- 
lation and piling up of material-a living being by the 
mere mechanical co-ordination of forces. In contrast 
with this tendency we may cite the thought of Plato^s, 
that the branches of learning should always be viewed 
in their connection and understood according to their 
relationship. 

The following summary may serve to render this 
relationship clear once more: — 
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ZlLLBR.* 

A 



1. Group. 2. Group. 3. Group. 

^- ' V. A. ; V ^ 



1. Historical Series. 1. Languages. 1. Geography. 

2. Natural Science. 2. Mathematics. 2. Turning. 

(Drawing). 8. Technical Oc- 

cupations. 
4. Singing. 

Supplementary Remarks on the Application of the Pre- 
ceding Sections (a) and (6).' 

Applicability of Principles.—Our system has thus far 
fixed upon its educational aim (character-building) and 
the aim of its instruction (the many-sided interest), and 
has entered upon the consideration of the means of in- 
struction. Here the Herbartian school distinguishes 
three great principles— the historical stages of culture, 
concentration, and the formal steps of instruction. The 
first two of these three principles, with which we are 
concerned here, have been theoretically and psychologi- 
cally established in the preceding pages. It is now our 
task to inquire somewhat more minutely into their gen- 
eral practical application, for the question now occurs to 
us at once : Can these principles be applied ? One can 

' It is very apparent that the first of these three classifications 
is based upon a clear principle, and one that may be derived 
directly from Herbart's own views. The second and third do not 
seem to have sought a logical principle of classification, but 
merely to have adopted an arbitrary grouping that would serve 
practical purposes. There can be no doubt that Herbart alwa3's 
had two main groups in view— the historical and the scienlific. 
See also C. A. McMurry's General Method, chap. ii. — T's. 

* The object of these supplementary remarks is to give some 
conception of the application of ideas that, especially in their 
practical phases, are more or less new to the Euglisli and American 
teacher. The intention, therefore, is only to supply a guide to 
the general application ; proposals for any single case can only be 
made where all the circumstances are known. The special appli- 
cations, therefore, would necessarily differ among tUemselves. a.c- 
cordin^ to their different clrcumslaneoa. ^\\ct^^t\ -k^^^x^^ >^x^ 
poatioDs are made, they are Intendiid Xo \i^ ^m^^'^^nan^ \^KJci^\. ^^^^as^ 
determinative. — V, L, 
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only obtain an answer to this question — (1) by referring 
to attempts already made to apply these principles and 
summing up their results; (2) by testing their applica- 
bility for himself. A conclusive and convincing answer, 
either pro or con, cannot be had until both means have 
been employed. The following statements are based 
upon curricula ^ arranged in accordance with the afore- 
said principles, and upon extended observations of their 
successful practical application. 

Course of the Study. — In our further investigations 
we shall endeavor to keep in mind the aim both of edu- 
cation and instruction as already established. We have 
already seen (page 99) that there are three tasks to be 
performed in laying out the course of study — (1) The 
stages of development in the child's mind are to be 
determined; (2) the national stages of development, 
the national eras, are to be determined; and (3) the 
latter are to be placed, so far as possible, parallel to, and 
in harmony with, the former. As a result of these pre- 
liminary works, the course of study already referred to, 
which is arranged only for the eight years of the peo- 
ple's school, presents the following summary of material 
for the historical instruction : — ' 



1. School Year. Marchen. 

2. " •* Robinson. 

Sacred Series. Profarie Series, 

Patriarchs and Moses. Thllringer Tales. 
Judges and Kings. Nibelungen Tales. 

[Life of Christ. { K^^" 

Paul. Reformation. 

Luther. Catechism. Nationalization. 

' TJieorie und Proms des Volkssuchlunterriehis, by Prof. Dr. W. 
Rein, A. Pickel, aud E. Scbeller, Leipzig. 

^ It is almost impossible to produce an adequate translation of 
tiie German term, " Gesinnungsunterricht," which is used here, 
"Sistoncal instruction " has, theietote, b^ea. used above, and 
must be understood in the more lesUict;^^ «fc\iafe. 
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As may be seen, the historical instruction bifurcates 
after the first two years into a sacred and profane series ; 
but the division is merely externah A glance at the 
corresponding materials for each year (which are here 
highly generalized) in the two series, shows that they 
harmonize internally with remarkable accuracy. The 
unity is preserved. This arrangement of material refers 
only to the time at which the various periods are 
methodically treated. It by no means excludes the 
possibility of the child's hearing of Christ in the first 
four years, for example; numerous opportunities are at 
hand (Christmas, Sunday, devotions, etc.) to provide for 
this necessary part of the earliest training. Here we 
have to do merely with the gradual general development 
of the child's conceptions of sacred and profane events 
for the sake of their uniform and harmonious effect 
upon his character. Neither is all that may be included 
under each one of these general headings undertaken. 
Only enough is brought before the child in well-chosen 
" pictures of the will,'' to present the period in its essen- 
tial characteristic features. Here the culture and good 
common sense of the teacher are in demand. Let us 
notice further that certain general features of develop- 
ment are apparent, showing that this is not merely a 
chance parallelism. For example, a glance at the indus- 
trial phases of national life presented in these two his- 
torical series reveals the following typical stages: — 1. 
Hunter's life ; 2. Nomadic life; grazing is a new occu- 
pation of man; lower animal life enters into the service 
of man; 3. Agricultural life; 4. Development of retail 
trade and small industries; 5. Development of wholesale 
trade, foreign commerce, and great industries; growth 
of great cities. The lines cannot be sharply drawn be- 
tween these several stages; natural development seldom 
displays marked signs of transaction. We simply find 
the development of certain industrial phases predomi- 
nant at certain periods in the history ol «. w^t\Q»>\. ^^ 
similar comparison may be app\\^3L\.o\^i^ o.xiN^N^x';^^'^^'^- 
opment. 
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Development of the Child Mind. — In the same way 
we find certain psychological changes that correspond in 
general to the psychical development of the child. In 
the first six years of its life the child's psychical develop- 
ment consists chiefly in conscious reception and repro- 
duction; it is occupied with its numberless sense-per- 
ceptions of the outer world and learns its mother-tongue. 
Comparison, thought, are as yet primitive. This period 
includes also the years of the kindergarten. At the time 
the child enters school, his imagination is beginning to 
show signs of lively development; he longs for fairy 
tales; he is like the people that has risen above the 
stage of mere sensual impression, and is beginning to 
develop a national imagination, and hence a culture. 
Its first literary treasures will be highly imaginative. 
His will, as yet, experiences no severe conflicts. He 
still relies entirely upon his childish trust. At a later 
stage the mechanical memory appears in its most marked 
phase; the childish imagination continues active. As 
in the first school-years, he is still eager for wondrous 
tales, and his mental possessions continue to increase. 
But he often finds his will coming into unpleasant con- 
flict with other wills both in his games and in his work. 
He must learn the bitter lesson of subjugation to the 
will of the whole. 

A further stage finds the understanding struggling to 
rise, to gain control over the mass of material in posses- 
sion of the mechanical memory. There is a strong 
desire to create something with one's own hands. In- 
dependence is beginning to develop, for the child is 
getting control over its will. There is still often a lack 
of perseverance in completing the tasks that have been 
independently and voluntarily undertaken. 

Tlie closing stage of childhood is characterized by 
rapid strides toward the predominance of the under- 
standing. New things are viewed in the light of old 
moniiil possessions. The ability to judge correctly is 
greater. The will is still {uxttiei \xii^^^ Q,o\itTQl, It 
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determines the actions of the individual in accordance 
with his moral ideas, his principles, his conscience. 

Thus we have characterized in very rough, brief out- 
lines the development of the child in his first fourteen 
years of life. Let us repeat again that neither these 
stages nor their individual features are fixed. They 
vary in different natures; they frequently overlap, and 
tlie transition from one stage to another is of course im- 
perceptible. So far as an approximate estimate can be 
made, each one of the four stages beginning witli the 
sixth school-year may be Regarded as corresponding to 
two of the eight school-years. We have simply charac- 
terized the child in general at several different times in 
its life for the purpose of comparing his development 
with that of a people. A glance in comparison at the 
above series of historical material shows an undoubted 
analogy with the development of the child, and demon- 
strates that the material thus chosen is suitable for the 
child^s mind. Let us not make the mistake, however, 
of expecting too much from this comparison, this 
analogy. It is sufficient to guide us; it is all that could 
be expected; but it is not complete, for if this were 
possible all individuality whatever would be removed. 
What, then, is the general result ? We have a series of 
material for use in the historical instruction that corre- 
sponds to mental development of the child in general, 
that is suited to his powers at each stage, and that gives 
him a survey of the historical development of his people, 
culminating at the time he enters a maturer life. 

Culture Epochs Justified by Psychology — The first 
two years constitute a sort of preliminary course, in 
which the imaginative element predominates. The fol- 
lowing six years present, in general, a gradual national 
development from superstition, ignorance, and unruly 
will-power to enlightenment, understanding and the 
joint-will of a good government. This development is 
analogous to that just traced in the child. The entire 
series contains rich ethical matem\, \?\vo^^ ^\<i^^\. N:^'^*^- 
ment (see page 135) cannot iai\ to fli^^^Q^ ^tsjlW^ ^^^- 
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latter presents a regular series of material, whose con- 
tent becomes more mature as the mental horizon of the 
child broadens. But what can we advance from our 
own standpoint against the so-called principles of con- 
centric circles ? 

1. One of its well-known ejffects is the dampening of 
the interest. Too often it requires the pupil to repeat 
processes, with which he is already familiar, for the sake 
of the mere repetition. 

2. Again, it constantly breaks up old series of ideas 
and requires the formation of new — a revolutionary pro- 
cess that is more or less disturbing to the psvchical life. 
So far as possible the work of instruction should be so 
arranged as to produce little waste in the formation of 
fixed series of ideas. It is very evident that the prin- 
ciple of concentric circles (which, happily, is rapidly' 
losing its power) is also the cause of a great waste of 
time. It is a principle which we cannot afford to make 
the determinative factor in the formation of the curric- 
ulum, especially at a time when numberless new de- 
mands, the outgrowths of a higher civilization, are being 
constantly placed upon the schools. 

3. The attempt to give the child an epitome or general 
survey of each branch in his earlier years inevitably 
results in feeding him upon dry, uncomprehended 
generalities. It cuts off the possibility of cultivating 
careful observation and perception in the very years 
when the child is most receptive for the individual im- 
pressions of his environment, and when he should be 
laying up a store of particular facts from which to draw 
careful and more mature generalizations. 

A fourth objection will be noticed when we come to 
consider the subject of concentration. 

Principles Capable of Application Everywhere. — 
Thus far we have only considered the historical instruc- 
tion of a curriculum arranged for the common schools 
of the country in which this movement oriffinated. We 
UQw ask^ Are these principles a^^\\c«i)cAfe ^^V£\«t^>\*^.<> 
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are they general principles ? Leaving the sacred series 
of the historical instruction as it stands (for, in case 
religious instruction were imparted in the schools, it 
would remain essentially the same, with slight changes, 
of course, in the last year as regards the reformation), 
let us attempt to mafie the application elsewhere, in a 
general way, for the sake of illustration. We are not 
making a study of any national pedagogical principles, 
but of principles that are capable of application any- 
where, ii one but takes the different circumstances duly 
into consideration. As this volume is addressed to 
English readers, we cannot do better, perhaps, than to 
view the principles briefly in the light of their possible 
application in the schools of English-speaking nations. 
We shall only attempt this in the most general manner; 
for, as has already been emphasized, the curriculum 
should receive a different stamp as to its particulars, 
according to the location of the school. 

The Schools of English-speaking Nations. — The two 
years' preliminary course could remain the same. The 
choice of tales (fables) for the first year would depend 
largely upon the locality in which the children lived. 
They should, so far as possible, be peculiar to his people, 
or tetter, to his state or community. They should be 
classical, and their contents should not be purely and 
wildly imaginative, but ethically valuable as well. Rob- 
inson Crusoe is a common literary treasure of the Eng- 
lish-speaking nations. But its educational value was 
first recognized by Eousseau, a Frenchman, and sys- 
tematically applied by Ziller, a German Herbartian. 
Any one who has read Eobinson (and who has not ?), 
and who will reflect for a moment upon the vast amount 
of elementary ideas upon geography, zoology, botany, 
art, society, etc., that it contains will see at once that 
this is just the material for the second year, when these 
same elementary ideas are beginning to unfold aorae- 
what more definitely in t\\e cYiWA.. T\\^ \x\ai^\» ^^^'s^ 
experiments with this matenaV A.e^^x'^ %o\SJL^'^^^siv» \:t«^"«^ 
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Defoe's narrative, in that after Eobinson reaches the 
island he is made to accomplish everything he can for 
himself with the raw materials of Nature before he dis- 
covers the ship. His rude clothes, weapons, pottery, 
cave, and laboring implements present to the child the 
first step in the history of culture and art. The com- 
parison that follows when* he discovers the ship, and 
has the gun, the powder, the axe, saw, and hammer, the 
cloth and the books of civilization at his command, is 
one that arouses the deepest and most permanent inter- 
est, and gives the child a valuable mental content. 

Material for the English School.— This preliminary 
work might be followed in English schools by some 
such material as this:* 3d year. Old English Legends, 
characteristic of the earliest days, which may be chosen 
without a strict regard to chronology; they would, 
above all, include the legends of King Arthur and the 
Round I'dble, Robin Hood, etc. 4th and 5th years, 
The Settlement of England, as presented in its legends 
(See Freeman's Old English History), The Anglo-Saxon 
Forefathers, the Danes, and The Christianization of 
England (Egbert, Alfred, Canute, Augustine, PauUinus, 
Dunstan, etc.). 6th year, Oreat English Kings, from 
William the Conqueror to the War of the Roses, 7th 
year. Renaissance, Reformation, Age of Discovery to 
1763. 8th year. Development of Modern England,^ 

Historical Series in American Schools. — The ar- 
rangement of the historical series presents greater diffi- 
culties for the American school, for the reason that the 
national development of the United States can only be 
correctly regarded as a continuance of certain tenden- 
cies more or less manifest in England since the time of 
the Magna Charta. But the difficulty is not entirely 
insurmountable. All of the material necessary is at 
hand. After the preliminary course of two years, the 

' For suggestions here I am indebted to 5 . 3 ,T\\i^\soj AQrcM3:ly 
J2e»dmaster of Wesley College in ^heme\d, 
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child lias already heard of the savage in Eobinson. 
The transition is natural to a few Indian legends. In 
them he learns of the original inhabitants of his coun- 
try. Soon the Indian meets the white man, and the 
child is introduced to a series of pioneer stories, begin- 
ning with those first which lie closest to his circle of 
thought.' This material would occupy the 3d and 4fh 
years. The question is then brought to tlio child's 
mind — whence these white men, whose coming has 
brought such changes to the land and its former in- 
habitants ? The answer to this question must be sought 
in the history of discovery and exploration— a step back- 
ward chronologically, but a step forward to the child. 
Then follows the history of settlement and colonial his- 
tory, two more school-years (5 and 6) being required 
for the whole. The last two years would then be de- 
voted to the Eevolution and the Constitutional period.' 

Not too Early for History, — The above suggestions 
are suflBcient to give the reader some idea of a general 
application. He can compare them with that which 
precedes, and enter into the particulars as regards ma- 
terial for himself. 

It will be asked. Does this not introduce the child to 
history too early? We answer. No. Experience has 
demonstrated that there is no branch of instuction ca- 



* Among the abuodance of literature that may be used as read- 
ing matter in concentration upon the bistorical material may be 
mentioned Readings from English History, by J. R. Green, M. A., 
LL.D., and Historical Ballads, by Charlotte M. Youge. 

^ Pioneer History Stories fin' the Third and Fourth Grades, by 
C. A. McMurry. 

• Since writing the above I have read the propositions of Dr. 
Charles A. McMurry, in his General Method, which coincide in 
the main with my suggestions. The latter were originally 
sketched somewhat more fully with the kind assistance of my 
countryman, A. C. Rishel, of Chicago. It seems to me that use 
should by all means be made of the pure Indian legends, and 
that this material, leading to the life ot \.\i^\\a\i^^\^\\^^\sRr»w 
the IndJso cornea in contact, is ftUed iox \.\i^ vWx^^.OwiOv-^'i'^^. 
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pable of arousing a deeper or more lasting interest in 
the child, when properly treated, than history. When 
the historical series is adapted to the child^s stage of 
apperception from the first year and presents a gradual 
development, there is no danger that the child will not 
be able to grasp or be attracted by the events of history, 
providing they are presented with a fair degree of skill; 
he begins in any ciase with the simpler relations and ad- 
vances to the more complicated. 

Concentration. — What effect will this arrangement of 
the historical instruction have upon the formation of 
the curriculum as regards the other branches of instruc- 
tion ? We can answer this question by reference to the 
principle of concentration, which has already been 
established theoretically. Let us consider it briefly in 
its practical phases. It has been very aptly said ^ that 
" the psychological basis for the principle of concentra- 
tion is to be found in the activity of apperception," and 
that on this account concentration in the curriculum 
and in the instruction is at the same time most efficient 
aid in obtaining the child^s permanent and penetrating 
interest. We have already heard that "the developing 
personalty of a pupil is a centre to which manifold 
interests must always be referred." This can mean 
nothing less than that the mind is active as an apper- 
ceiving force; it recognizes, identifies, assimilates as a 
unit, a centre. The pedagogical principle, therefore, 
that is based on this psychical activity, we call con- 
centration. According to this principle, the various 
branches should be united to a whole in the curriculum; 
according to it the instruction should be carried on. 

For the sake of clearness one may distinguish two 
forms of concentration : (1) Concentration in the cur- 
riculum and (2) concentration in instruction. Both 
forms of concentration take into consideration, — {a) the 

^ See W. T. Harris in Public BcTiool Journal, Bloomington, HI., 
ro7. xi., Noa, 2 and 5. 
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previous instruction and {b) the life, environment, and 
experiences outside of the school. 

We make use of past instruction in concentration 
when we compare Eobinson with Boone, Africa with 
South America, when we solve one geometrical problem 
with the assistance of others previously solved; we 
make use of the child's environment in concentration 
when we read, " The snow had begun in the gloaming, 
etc.,^^ at some appropriate time after a snowfall, not in 
July, when we present a rural, descriptive, heroic, or 
historical poem to the child, just at the moment when 
he can see and feel its fitness {Authors' Birthdays), and 
when we draw upon his knowledge of the surrounding 
country, of its points of historical, industrial or geo- 
graphical interest for apperceiving concepts. 

Let us consider first concentration in the curriculum. 
The objection has often been made that if the historical 
stages are to be valid, all branches should be arranged 
accordingly, and that this would necessitate the teach- 
ing of alchemy before chemistry, astrology before as- 
tronomy, etc. This would be very true if we had to do 
with history in these cases. But we have not. The 
principle of the historical stages is applicable to all of 
the historical branches without difficulty. As regards 
other branches we are only concerned with truth as we 
see it to-day. If this truth bears a relation to the 
child^s life it is capable of being brought into harmony 
with the historical instruction of the school. The his- 
torical material is intended not only to impart knowl- 
edge, but also, above all, to develop the child's character 
through his ideas. It therefore stands in close relation 
to the child's own personalty all through the common- 
school-course. Hence it must form the centre of all 
instruction. To the historical series as a center the 
other branches are to be referred. Their relations to 
the life and work of man must be made clear to the 
child. He must be conscious of the fact that all knoTfrl- 
edge bears a very definite relatioiv \,0TJi^Ti^\A\css.^>5^'i^'^- 
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Here concentration enters the field. Let us now harbor 
the erroneous idea that the other branches are now to 
lose their identity, to become mere puppets in the hands 
of the historical instruction. By no means; each nec- 
essary branch will retain its distinctive character, re- 
ceive its distinct portion of time in the daily plan, and 
be allowed to pursue its own specific aim, in so far as it 
serves and does not violate the supreme aim of edu- 
cation and instruction. Let us now take the separate 
branches in order, for the purpose of seeing how they 
may be concentrated. We begin with the historical 
branches. The historical series in the more restricted 
sense has already been discussed. After it has been 
laid out to suit the school and the circumstances the 
next branch to be considered would be — 

Literature and Reading. — In the last few decades a 
great deal has been written for children in the English 
tongue. A number of writers have turned their atten- 
tion to historical subjects and have produced much that 
should be turned to account in the school. Besides 
this newer material, the older classical literary treasures 
contain 'much that is within the grasp of the child, 
especially in the last school-years. Thus, with the ex- 
ception of the first two years, by a careful selection of 
material, the reading of the child can be made to bear 
upon his historical studies. Thus, too, his knowledge 
of the subject is enriched and very often his memory 
refreshed. In the first two years the child is occupied 
with the task of learning to read. Yet even here, as 
soon as a little facility has been attained, concentration 
can help him. The fairy tales, fables, and Eobinson 
can be had in sufficiently simple form. But we must 
not forget that the child is experiencing real life at the 
same time that he is learning. His holidays and na- 
tional celebrations, the changes and events of nature, 
the events of his native place also furnish numerous 
occasions that should guide the teacher in bringing 
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home to the child the circumstances which called forth 
some literary treasure. ( 

Singing. — After considering the concentration of 
reading, it is not difficult to understand how singing is 
to be concentrated. Here, above all, the national songs 
come into requisition; their meaning should be made 
the more significant to the child through their relation 
to the historical material. As before, the environment 
of the child is another determinative factor in the selec- 
tion of material. In all cases, as a matter of course, the 
child^s facility, which is but a means to an end, must be 
taken into due consideration. 

Drawing. — In the first school-year the child begins to 
practice that form of drawing which the Germans so 
aptly designate as "Malen^^ or "Malendes Zeichnen.'^ 
For want of a better term we may call it rough sketch- 
ing. He depicts in the rough his conception of the 
object he sees. It is one of the tasks in which he is 
freest, in which he creates at will. This rough sketch- 
ing is kept up throughout the entire course, gradually 
improving iu character, and entering into the service of 
geography, science, mathematics, and even history. Its 
use is to bring the unfolding concepts of the child to 
light, where he can see them, as it were, to simplify the 
objects of perception, and to illustrate. In this phase, 
drawing is chiefly a concentrative means. But its 
sphere does not stop here. Early in the school-course 
the child is introduced to exact drawing. Here teachers 
in the European states have a great advantage over 
those in America. The architectural structures that 
are to be found in almost every village and city of civil- 
ized Europe furnish the most abundant objective ma- 
terial from which to proceed. The churches, cloisters, 
public buildings, castles and palaces of Europe, even in. 
a ruined state, contain all the artistic forms tnat can be 
found in any drawing-course. In addition to this, the 
history of art is contained in them. The teacher can, 
with ease, so arrange the dTa^\u^-\'ee»'e»<5ti^ <il 'Cwb ^^^^xss^ 
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that tney present the development of art in its chief 
epochs, parallel to the epochs of history. At all events, 
where possible, the work should be started with the in- 
spection of a work of architecture. A single church 
will furnish material enough for months of work. 
Thus, in two important lines, drawing may be made one 
of the most valuable and helpful concomitants of the 
historical instruction. What has been said of drawing 
is also true as modelling. The very best results of both 
are to be found in the aesthetic culture of the child. 
This aesthetic culture is only to be had by a study of the 
historical development of art, chiefly as displayed in the 
treasures of architecture. If a nation is too young to 
have passed through these stages itself, its modem 
structures and art treasures should be analyzed with a 
view to bringing out the original forms and styles upon 
which the whole is based. 

Language. — We have already shown how literature 
and reading may be concentrated to the historical in- 
struction. The further instruction in language has ref- 
erence merely to facility in speaking and writing, A 
properly-directed historical instruction, beginning with 
the first and closing with the eighth school-year, is the 
most important and effective means for developing fa- 
cility in speaking. The material deals chiefly with nar- 
rative, which always gives the pupil less diflSculty than 
almost any other form of discourse. The grammatical 
studies should be connected with the text that is placed 
in the hands of the pupil. The content of some literary 
selection forms the objective material for the child's 
grammatical perception. From it he derives his gram- 
matical system. Work in composition should draw upon 
the different series of material; above all, let it beware 
of selecting its subjects at random from spheres that are 
entirely foreign both to the child's life and environment, 
and to his present and past instruction. 

Geograpny should bear the closest possible relations 
/b the historical instruction. Tke Nenc^ iia.twT^ ot the 
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subject facilitates concentration. The history of one's 
own nation not only treats of the one people, but con- 
stantly reveals points of contact with other lands. These 
points of contact give occasion for the geographical 
study of these countries. Nor need this principle of 
selection disturb the systematic development of the 
branch in the least. The points of contact are so nu; 
merous that the most suitable moment for introducing 
the child to each sphere can easily be found. When lie 
hears of the ideas and deeds of Columbus, for example, 
he is at once interested in attaining a deeper insight 
into the mathematical relations of the earth. If his 
mind is at this time mature enough, this is the time to 
open the subject; if not, some other natural and suit- 
able time may be chosen. It is also quite in keeping 
with the principle of concentration to postpone political 
geography until the last school-years. At -this time the 
child is occupied with modern history, and the oppor- 
tunity is favorable for taking another view of the world 
in its political aspect. This is of especial importance to 
him as a future citizen. The development of the last 
century has brought his country more than ever in con- 
tact with the entire world. This contact reveals to him 
the true standing of his nation. 

Mathematics and the Sciences. — These branches are 
more difficult to concentrate than those previously men- 
tioned. Still concentration is here possible and bene- 
ficial. A large share of the work of concentration is 
accomplished in the instruction, as we shall shortly dem- 
onstrate. Otherwise these branches are to be considered 
as the bearers of knowledge that enter into the service 
of man. This fact is brought to the pupil's conscious- 
ness by drawing upon the various already concentrated 
series for the concrete material of mathematical prob- 
lems, for example. If such a problem opens a " method - 
whole," the child understands its connection with life, 
and the demands of concentration are satisfied, the unity 
is preserved. In the same ^ay ^oma i^^\» N^^\Naa. '^^ 
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peared in the historical series, or in one of the other 
series with which it is concentrated, gives the impulse 
for scientific investigations. Both mathematics and sci- 
ence, however, should find a centre for their work in the 
life and environment of the child, for here the objective 
material is found upon which the entire instruction 
should be based. 

Concentration in Teaching.— Thus far we have not 
prepared a curriculum of instruction, but have merely 
indicated how its historical centre might be selected and 
the plan of concentration applied. Let us now consider 
" concentration in instruction " in its broadest applica- 
tion. When the child enters upon a new subject its 
connection with the whole should be made clear to him 
at once. In stating the aim of the lesson, for example, 
the teacher refers directly to the bond that unites the 
geographical study of a certain land with the historical 
work. In the majority of cases the wide-awake pupil is 
able to state the connection without assistance. In the 
same way a thousand lines may be drawn that show the 
complete interrelation of all the child's tasks. As soon 
as the bond is perceived, however, the subject of instruc- 
tion pursues its own course. Furthermore, the teacher 
who is alive to the importance of concentration must be 
thoroughly acquainted with the environment and life of 
tlio child, and make a constant use of the objects that are 
known to the child wherever they will aid apperception. 
I lo also arranges his school-walks and journeys so that 
tiiey will accord with and further the work of instruc- 
tion. He never forgets that the child has been acquir- 
ing facts of all kinds from the time of his birth, and 
that these facts constitute the apperceiving concepts for 
the new. Concentration furnishes a strong argument 
for advancing the teacher from grade to grade with his 
scholars. There can be no doubt that he is best fitted 
to teach the child who not only understands his nature 
in general, but also has an intimate knowledge of the 
specWo contents ot his mind. 
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In closing, let ns consider for a moment some of the 
advantages which a course of study, arranged in accord- 
ance with these principles, offers in addition to those 
already discussed in preceding chapters. First, the cur- 
riculum is relieved of a great deal of pressure, due to 
the old habit of unnecessarily reviewing entire subjects 
merely for the sake of review. These principles provide 
for the refreshing of the old, but demand constant prog- 
ress in instruction. This by no means excludes term 
or yearly reviews, but merely the old plan of elementary, 
intermediate, and higher courses in the same branch in 
the common school, But what is to become of the vast 
amount of work that has been devoted to the prepara- 
tion of text-books on the old plan ? We answer, if the 
teacher is master, and not slave of his text-book, they 
can still be serviceable to him. Upon what principle is 
the old system of five or six readers based, for example ? 
What demands that the teacher shall slavishly drive his 
pupil through each reader from the beginning to end 
without regard to the fitness of the material, or to a 
suitable order ? But, to follow out this example, these 
readers contain much valuable material ; the teacher 
must follow a higher ideal and select the literature, not 
the book. This is true of any branch. Therefore, time 
is gained for the increasing demands which modern civ- 
ilization places upon the school by setting aside useless 
repetition. Again, one of the subordinate aims of edu- 
cation is to train patriotic citizens. The historical in- 
struction, which forms the centre of tlie entire school- 
life, is better able to satisfy this demand than any arti- 
ficial means. This plan of instruction also constantly 
enlivens the interest of the child because it constantly 
fosters the acquisition of related knowledge. 

The historical stages and concentration in their effect 
upon the course of study must appeal to those who pre- 
pare the latter. Concentration, however, can always bo 
of use to the teacher in pivwCve^. Wvi ^^w <^>^^ x?^'^^ 
use of the historical stages at YYe^e\A,/\^ ^^Iw ^^ "^"^^ 
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do not conflict with that which the present curriculum 
prescribes. The above illustrations will suffice to show 
how the application may be made in general; the indi- 
vidual application must be left to the reflection and study 
of the teacher. 

Exhaustive data as to the application of the principles 
of concentration and the historical stages of culture for 
any other schools than those in which they were first 
applied and have been worked out in detail, cannot be 
given until the attempt has been made to apply them in 
other fields. It will not be necessary here to indicate 
how they may be, or have been, applied in the higher 
class of educative schools that prepare for the higher 
professional studies. If the child enters upon its classi- 
cal and linguistic studies seasonably and before the years 
of childhood have been brought to a close, the history 
of general culture can be presented to him in the same 
way that the child of an eight-year common school passes 
through the history of his nation^s culture. — F, L. 
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{c) TREATMENT OF THE SUBJECT-MATTER. 

There Can be Only One Method. — After the proper 
material has been chosen and suitably arranged^ the next 
task is to present it to the scholars, so that it shall be- 
come their permanent possession. 

The systematic treatment of the subject of instruc- 
tion is generally comprehended under the name of 
*^ method" in the more restricted sense of the word. 
The view of Herder, who said: "Every teacher must 
have his own method ; he must have created it himself 
through his own intelligence, or it is of no advantage to 
him,^' is, in fact, widespread, but fundamentally false. 
A confusion of the concepts, method, and manner lies 
at the basis of this proposition; for there can be only 
one method. As Comenius has already said : " There is 
but one natural method for all sciences, arts, and lan- 
guages.'* This is true if we accept the hypothesis that 
the human soul works according to definite laws, if we 
grant the supposition that psychical processes conform 
to laws the same as physical. According to this suppo- 
sition, there can be but one natural method of instruc- 
tion — ^viz., that which conforms exactly to the laws of 
the human mind, and makes all its arrangements ac. 
cordingly. 

No Man Can Mechanize Education. — Therefore, he 
who is in possession of knowledge and insight into the 
laws of psychical life can also obtam ^Q^^^mssts. <^1 ^3s^ 
right method of instruction. 11^1X0.^ \\) lo^<^"^^ S^s^Sl^'^^s^ 
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natural method can only be regarded as an idea, as 
a goal that is placed before us; for who would boast 
that he possesses a psychological insight which spreads 
out before him^the workings of the human mind as 
plainly as if they were the workings of an ingenious 
machine in a factory ? " Vous voulez mecaniser I'edu- 
cation/' said Glayre to Pestalozzi; and, as Pestalozzi 
himself said, " He hit the nail upon the head/^ Over- 
zealous disciples have boasted that Pestalozzi actually 
mechanized education — i.e., he understood the develop- 
ment of human nature in accordance with its organic 
laws, even in the entire range of its being, relations, and 
activity, and constructed the educational machine and 
set it in action accordingly. 

Method Insures Etfectiveness of the Educator's Ac- 
tivity. — But this laudation of the Pestalozzian univer- 
sal method not only resulted in subjecting the endeavors 
of Pestalozzi himself to the sharpest criticism, but the 
spirited disciples of naturalism in instruction were newly 
strengthened in their aversion to all methods. But the 
truth must, nevertheless, be advanced against these 
scorners of all method ; even the most happily consti- 
tuted nature, the teacher by divine grace, is not restricted 
nor rendered ineffective by the directions of method ; on 
tlie contrary, his activity is promoted and insured of its 
effectiveness. But the objection that the one natural 
method has, in fact, not yet been found, and perhaps 
never will be found, within any imaginable time, may 
easily be removed by reference to the fact that the peda- 
gogical labors of the past have produced results of great 
value to the work of instruction, which no teacher can 
neglect with impunity. No one will assume that the 
highest stage in the development ol tci^\^q^ Vwi> \^^\x 
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reached thereby; every one will admit that the newer 
directions signify only one step further on the way that 
leads to the highest goal — viz., the finding of the one 
natural method of teaching. 

The latter, in as far as it is known at present, may be 
sketched in a few words. 

Two Antithetical Views Regarding Methodical 
Treatment. — We met with two sharply antithetical 
views as to the choice of material — formalism and ideal- 
ism. The former inscribed "formal education '^ on its 
banner. The material of instruction was only a means 
to an end — ^viz., the formation of the understanding. 
The latter insists upon a valuable content in the mate- 
rial and upon the education of the dispositions. There 
are also two sharply antithetical views as regards the 
methodical treatment of the subject-matter — (1) didac- 
tic materialism and (2) psychological realism. The for- 
mer aims at the acquisition of as much knowledge as 
possible in the school, the latter at the methodical treat- 
ment of as much material as is thoroughly consistent 
with mental health. 

<< As Much Knowledge as Possible," the Mediaeval 
Rule. — Didactic materialism marks the lowest stage of 
method in instruction. The pupil is compelled, whether 
he will or not, to work his way into the subject. That 
which is required of the mental power of the adult is 
also simply demanded of the boy^s brain. This is the 
conception that ruled throughout the entire Middle 
Ages. The method of procedure in instruction con- 
formed exclusively to the nature of the object of instruc- 
tion, not to the nature of the one learning. The first 
isolated efforts to develop the subject of method ap- 
peared with Eatich and Com^mxx^, ^^^ ^^'t^ ^^x5^'^'^\. 
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toward treating and presenting the material of instruc- 
tion with some reference to the mind of the scholar. 
The eighteenth century, a veritable century of pedagogy, 
brought to light a series of pedagogical systems (as after- 
ward jin philosophy) which attracted the attention of 
people in all stations of life, and permeated all litera- 
ture. The first of these efforts went to the extreme in 
ihat their devotees (philanthropists ') sought to shorten, 
sweeten, and flavor the work of learning. The chief en- 
deavors of Pestalozzi and his disciples aimed to divide 
the subject of instruction in accordance with the needs 
of the pupil, and unfold and steel the power of the 
scliolar on the material thus prepared. The movement 
which Pestalozzi started was so strong that it has made 
the following age what may be termed the age of so- 
called methods. The newer didactics seeks to remove 
this biassed preference for method and to advance the 
development of the curriculum; hence it would also do 
justice to the single educational elements themselves, 
and attribute to them an inherent value. 

Demands for Simplification Begins to Take the Place 
of " Rage for Methods." — Kecent didactics, however, 
has permitted an uncommon simplification to enter into 
the subject of method as compared with the constant 
desire and rage for methods that characterized former 
years. It has thoroughly cleared away everything that 
li:id falsely assumed the name of method, and has pro- 
duced a theory which, in its simplicity and clearness, 
parallels the true work of art, whose naturalness and 
simplicity never lead one to suspect what pains and 
what application it has cost the producer. The so-called 

' The foUoweTS ot BaseCLO^. 
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Socratic, rational, developing, catechetic, demonstrative, 
practical, mechanical methods, etc., have been cleared 
away. Whatever recommends itself in these concep- 
tions as independent method must now take a more 
modest and befitting rank as a didactic form subordi- 
nate to the whole; in fact, even those didactic forms 
which Herbart recognized as real methods — viz., the 
analytic and synthetic — must be combined to a sys- 
tematic whole, or surrender their independence. 

Herbart's Theory made Clear by Ziller.— The great 
advantage of the newer methodics consists in the fact 
that theory has found the way for practice. Formerly 
the great majority of teachers, even among Herbart's 
pupils, wondered at the network of abstract conceptions 
to be found in his Allgemeine Pddagogik, without know- 
ing what use to make of them. The apparent labyrinth 
of concepts was first transformed by Professor Ziller, of 
Leipzig, into a theory which can actually direct the prac- 
tice of instruction in the right course by means of a 
series of practical and adaptable imperatives. 

The Necessity for a Definite Articulation of Instruc- 
tion. — That the intellectual constitution of the pupil 
must be taken into consideration as the chief determi- 
native factor in the treatment of the material has already 
been repeatedly emphasized; for one is led at once into 
darkness and error as soon as he ceases to deduce the 
principles upon which he bases his method from the 
psychical process in the soul of the child. But by fol- 
lowing the directions which this process gives he arrives 
at a definite articulation of the instruction which corre- 
sponds to the growing interest of the pupil. This ne- 
cessity for a clear, definite articu\al\0Xi ol \}wfe \xv^^nx^.- 
tion, based upon psychological gio\xxA'a,\^ ^^^1 ^^^^"^^"^ 
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in the familiar words of Quiiitilian : " Pour water rap- 
idly into a vessel with a narrow neck and little enters; 
pour slowly, and but little at a time, and the vessel is 
finally filled." The "how much at a time "would, in 
general, be difficult to determine, since the individuality 
of the pupil and the nature of the material must be 
consulted. If the educator, however, inspects the ma- 
terial that has been laid out for a longer period of time 
(and he must do this if he does not wish to be depend- 
ent upon chance), he must first consider the division 
and arrangement of these connected masses into smaller 
wholes, such as may be treated ^^ith the pupil in a com- 
plete normal process of abstraction. Such a portion we 
designate as a " method-whole " * or " method-unit." 

The Aim of a Lesson to be Stated First.— After 
the method- wholes within a single branch of instruc- 
tion have been fixed upon the treatment of material 
then begins by presenting the aim ' of the lesson ; it is 
intended to give the thoughts of the pupil a definite 
tendency and to arouse his expectation. It puts the 
pupil in mind of known things and processes, and opens 
to him at the same time a vision of something that is 
new and as yet unknown. The statement of the aim 
of the lesson, therefore, calls old ideas into conscious- 
ness, whose activity is indispensable for the understand- 
ing and assimilation of the new, and directs the will of 
the pupil to the solution of a problem to which he must 
devote all his energies. But it is of great value to the 
educative influence of the instruction if the pupil 
always knows what he is after, if his intellectual activ- 

' See De Qarmo*s EssentiaU of Jfe(?iod5, p. 75-77. 
'To be distinguished, of coarse, Itom wm oiVaaUNMiNkorcu 
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ity assumes from the beginning that impress of work (in 
that it strives to attain a definite aim)^ which distin- 
guishes it plainly from any definite play. The pupil 
engages in play as an end in itself; but he does not 
work for the sake of working nor to fill up the time, 
but in the hope of solving a problem that attracts and 
chains his attention. The statement of the aim of a 
lesson has achieved its purpose, if it has led the pupil 
from the beginning to regard the task that is to be ac- 
complished as important. The formulation of the aim 
is, therefore, neither an entirely easy task nor a matter 
of indifference. 

The Process of Learning may be Summed Up in Two 
Activities : Apperception and Abstraction.— If the aim 
of the lesson has been rightly put, it produces a flood of 
thoughts in the pupil at once. This is above all essen- 
tial if one expects to produce clear percepts from which 
to deduce accurate notions. In fact, the process of 
learning may be summed up in these two activities. 
From the percept to the concept or notion — this is the 
truth which Pestalozzi as clearly recognized and ex- 
pressed as Kant, who said: "Perceptions without gen- 
eral notions are blind; general notions without percep- 
tions are empty.^^ The percept is a product of both ex- 
ternal and internal observation : the notion which can. 
not arise directly from the senses is a product of thought. 
Therefore the educator must provide himself with defi- 
nite answers to the two following questions : 

1. How do we obtain clear, distinct percepts ? 

2. How do we obtain clear, distinct notions ? 
Psychology alone gives an answer. It teaches us that 

the first question finds its solution in the proceaa ol ^^- 
perception, the second in the proceaa oi ^J^^X.^^^^Iv^'^cl. 
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METHOD OF TEACHING. 

Percept. 

Apperception (Lange, " Apperception : A Mono- 
graph on Psychology and Pedagogy'').* 

Concept or Notion. 

Abstraction .{Dorpfeld, " Denken und Gedacht- 
niss "). 

Without Apperception there Can be no Abstraction. 
— Abstraction is only possible upon the ground of ex- 
perience which constantly presents to us material in the 
form of single, entirely individual concrete facts. The 
broader the concrete substratum, the more successful 
will be the formation of notions. Very often one must 
content himself with psychical or individual concepts, 
where there is not a sufficient number of examples for 
perception at hand to introduce a normal process of ab- 
straction. The formation of logical concepts is in gen- 
eral a very slow and gradual process, which never fully 
comes to a close during a lifetime. 

The Method of Concept-formation the Basis of the 
Method of Teaching. — Now, wherever notions are to be 
formed, a natural method of instruction always conforms 
to this normal process. In so far as the method of 
teaching succeeds in imitating the normal process of 
concept-formation, so far is it healthy, simple, and nat- 
ural. In so far as instruction departs from this process, 
it becomes involved in unnaturalness, subtilities, and 
abnormal methods of procedure. Wherever a method 
proceeds in accordance with the nature of the human 
mind, genuine interest will appear spontaneously and 
faithfully accompany and further the instruction; wher- 

^ Translated by the BietYwiV. CVoJa. 
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ever the educator does not trouble himself about the 
psychological conditions of learning, he will always need 
artificial aids to incite the attention and be a match for 
the pupil. 

Method must be Adapted to the Youthful Hoods 
and Ideas. — If the pupil works under pressure, if lie 
feels learning to be a burden, there can be no mental 
growth. It is otherwise where free interest prevails; 
then everything goes easily, teacher and pupils work 
with a wUl, and experience sincere joy in their labor. 
This is only possible, however, by means of an exact 
psychical adaptation and adjustment of the method to 
the youthful moods and ideas. Nature makes no leaps; 
neither should an instruction that proceeds in accord- 
ance with Nature. 

Wherever the psychical conditions, individual percep- 
tions, and general notions are kept in view, wherever 
one proceeds in accordance with the growth and con- 
densation of concepts from percepts, the method of in- 
struction will consist of two successive stages. Within 
a method-whole some concrete material of knowledge, 
be it external or internal, will always be presented for 
the perception of the pupil; then follows the transfor- 
mation of this material into concepts. Both processes 
subdivide into two steps: the process of apperception 
into (1) the preparation of necessary, related, already 
known material, and (2) the presentation of the new 
ideas; the process of abstraction into (1) the comparison 
of all known cases, and (2) the extraction of the essen- 
tial and the generally valid. A final step then provides 
for the necessary application of the knowledge that it 
may become ability, power, whicTo. \a «i\7W«i^^ ^\. ^^^rKcosa.vv^. 
Accordingly, the " theory of tlie loxm^iX. ^X.e^'s. Q>\\»s^\xNi.^ 
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tion " distinguishes five steps, as shown by the following 
synopsis : 

FORMAL STEPS. 

I. Dorpfeld and Wiget. 

1. Perception (Percept). 

(a) Introduction. 
: (h) Perception. 

Apperception. 

2. Thought (Notion). 

(a) Comparison). 
(J) Condensation. 
Abstraction. 

3. Application (Power). 

II. Herbart and ZiUer ' 

1. Clearness. 

{a) Analysis. 
{l) Synthesis. 

2. Association. 

3. System. 

4. Method (Function), 

in. Rein. 

1. Preparation. 
3. Presentation. 

3. Association. 

4. Condensation. 

5. Application. 

* Analysis (as used by Herbart and Ziller) denotes merely anal- 
ysis of the ideas already present in the child's mind, that aie 
related to the new material. Synthesis is the apperception of the 
new through the old. Together they produce ** Clearness of the 
JP/irticulara. System is Classification, and Ke^hjod is Function, or 
Application. — V. L, 
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With the above may be compared the designations 
given to the "formal steps *^ by the following American 
writers: 

L De Ckirmo/ 

I. Apperception (Sense-perception) (Concrete il- 
lustration). 
1. Preparation — Analysis. 
3. Presentation — Synthesis. 
II. Abstraction. 

3. Comparing and Uniting; or. Induction, 

Association (Socratic). 

4. Formulation of Notional — Deduction ; 

from which we descend again to par- 
ticulars. 
III. From Knowing to Doing — Application. 

C. A.McMnrr7.' 

I. Presentation. 

1. Preparation. 

2. Presentation. 
II. Elaboration. 

3. Association and Comparison. 

4. Generalization or Abstraction. 

5. Practical Application. 

Supplementary RemarJcs upon the Formal Steps of In- 

struction. 

The Application Does not Necessarily Conflict with 
Prescribed Forms of the Course of Study. — This Her- 
bartian principle is perhaps the most directly applicable 

* JSaseniiala of Method, Language-work below tJie Uig?i School — 
Primary Language-v)ork, 
' General MetJiod, chap. viii. 
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of the three principles that refer especially to the ma- 
terial of instruction, because it deals with the independ- 
ent class- work of the teacher, and does not necessarily 
conflict with any of the prescribed or traditional forms 
of the curriculum. Its psychological foundation and 
general and theoretical phases have just been sufficiently 
presented. We shall now briefly consider the formal 
steps of instruction in their practical application. In 
so doing let us keep in mind the different terms by 
which they are known, since all possess a certain merit 
and are more or less suggestive. As a rule, however, we 
shall do well to use the terms Preparation, Presentation, 
Association, Generalization (including Classification), 
and Application, keeping constantly in mind that the 
first two are steps of the first chief stage. Apperception; 
the next two, steps in the second chief stage. Abstrac- 
tion, 

The Subject - matter for the Year Divided into a 
Series of Topics. — The approximate material for each 
year's work has been fixed upon in the curriculum. In 
this respect the teacher is necessarily somewhat limited. 
Within these limits, however, he should be granted 
abundant freedom; his first task, accordingly, is to divide 
the subject-matter for the year into a series of suitable 
method-wholes, as set forth on pages 97-98. The cri- 
terion of a well-chosen, methodical unit is the single, 
chief, general truth which is embodied in its content. 
Its treatment requires a regular process of generaliza- 
tion. It is not so many pages of the text-book, nor so 
many problems, nor even a single chapter or subject as 
presented by the writer. All that the book contains 
aside from that which is necessary to complete each new, 
chief process of generalization, belongs to the fifth step, 
practice and application. Hence the task of fixing upon 
the methodical units is one that requires care and re- 
fiection. The- sum of the method-wholes represents the 
tota} result that is to be attained within a given time. 
Tlie compass of each meth.od-w\io\fe, «a x^^sx^'^ \.\\ssft. 
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cannot in general be determined. Let us, above all, 
beware of attempting to run through the five steps in 
each single hour or recitation. It is impossible to state, 
in general, whether the method-whole will occupy one, 
two, three, or more hours. This depends upon the 
branch of instruction and the development of the child. 
A method- whole in arithmetic, geometry, or physics may 
often be completed in an hour, while one in geography, 
history, or language may occupy several hours. The 
child will undoubtedly find less difiiculty with the work 
in science, for example, after he has become accustomed 
to investigation. 

Statement of the Aim. — The teacher's next task is 
to present the material contained in the method-whole 
to the pupil. The question arises at once. What is the 
most suitable way in which to introduce the work? 
The Herbartian practice generally places the " statement 
^f the aim " at the head of the work upon each method- 
whole — a usage that is in direct opposition to the old 
practice of plunging straight into the subject-matter. 
But very often the method -wholes comprise the work of 
several days' recitation or several hours. In this case, 
after the statement of the main aim for the entire 
method- whole, it is necessary to present in succeeding 
hours subordinate or partial aims, or hour-aims. The 
psychological considerations that demand the statement 
of the aim have been sufficiently stated on page 98. 
The statement of the aim of the lesson may be (1) a 
sentence which simply sets forth what the work of the 
new method-whole or of the ensuing hour will cover; 
(2) a question to which the teacher expects no answer, 
but which serves at once to give a certain tendency to 
the pupil's thoughts; (3) a problem or example which 
introduces some new mathematical or scientific method- 
whole containing a general truth at which the child is 
to arrive by the processes of apperception and abstrac- 
tion. 

How the Aim Should be Statfe^L.— T\i^ ^\a*\»^\s\ssv^ ^v 
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the aim of the lesson is one of the pedagogical tasks in 
which the teacher should show the greatest skill, tact, 
originality, and freedom from fixed mechanical forms. 
Often the interest and success of an entire recitation de- 
pend upon the apt statement of the aim of the lesson. 
Accordingly, certain general rules must be observed. 
The statement of the aim must be simple and easily 
comprehensible. It should contain no unknown expres- 
sions or words, much less unknown conceptions. The 
statement of the aim must have a concrete content, and 
should never be merely formal; this is the point in which 
the teacher is most likely to err. For example, " We 
shall continue reading to-day where we left off yester- 
day,'* is absolutely fruitless and purposeless. Better, 
" To-day we shall see what became of Robinson after he 
was cast upon the island." The latter brings the child's 
thoughts at once to the required focus. Thoughts for- 
eign to the work in hand are suppressed, and only re- 
lated ideas busy the child's mind. This is the effect of 
the concrete content in the aim. The aim should be 
neither too scantily nor too broadly stated. In the first 
case the children still remain indifferent; in the second 
case the grasping of the chief point is rendered more 
difficult, and there is great danger that the pupils will 
anticipate too much. The statement of the lesson-aim 
should place the pupil in a state of expectation. If it 
is the chief aim of a complete method-whole it should 
be so formulated that a preliminary discussion of the 
method-whole m*^y naturally follow. In this case also 
it should bring the connection with the historical series 
either directly or indirectly to the child's consciousness, 
as demanded by the principle of concentration. As a 
rule the chief aim of a method-whole should be given 
first by the teacher, while the subordinate aims will gen- 
erally come spontaneously from the children and require 
but little correction. This privilege, at least, should 
2} ever be denied them. The statement of the aim should 
be at the beginning of the hour ox Tecv\.a.\.\.o\i,TL%^^^ after 
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the recitation has begun. A new aim should not be in- 
troduced in the middle of the hour; that stated at the 
commencement of the recitation should comprehend the 
entire work of the lesson. Repetition of the aim is 
generally necessary, at least once. But the teacher should 
avoid unnecessary repetitions. A glance at the, class 
will tell him when the aim has taken effect and its ob- 
ject been attained. If the aim introduces a method- 
whole, it is followed at once by the first step. 

Preparation. — Preparation proceeds at once from some 
conception contained in the aim. It analyzes the men- 
tal content of the child for the purpose of getting at 
the possible-ideas upon the subject in hand that are 
already present in the child's mind. The purpose of 
preparation, therefore, is subservient to that of apper- 
ception; it aims to prepare the way for the acquisition 
of the new by calling up and ordering the related old. 
Hence preparation is analytic, while the following step, 
presentation, is synthetic. The two steps are to be 
clearly separated, however; for if they are constantly 
coTW-mingled during the instruction, the process of 
thought is checked and disturbed — the process of apper- 
ception does not achieve the desirable degree of clear- 
ness. This separation of preparation from presentation, 
however, does not exclude the possibility of dividing 
each into corresponding subdivisions, where the prepa- 
ration would otherwise be too extended— an arrangement 
that is exceedingly necessary and advantageous when 
the method-whole deals with long narratives or descrip- 
tions. Accordingly, in such cases as a method-whole in 
history, literature, geography, etc., well-defined portions 
of preparation may precede a corresponding portion of 
presentation. Another exception to the complete sepa- 
ration of preparation from presentation may be the " de- 
veloping presentation ,'' described on page 110. 

Directly upon the statement and repetition of the aim, 
therefore, the teacher calls upon l\i^ ^u^iU tQ> x^\«3^<^ 
wh»t they already know of ttie «>\x\i\^e\;. '^^^cvrJCx^^^ ^ 
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question or two will be necessary to set them to reflect- 
ing more deeply. It is far better, at first, to let th( 
pupil be as independent as possible in the matter. Ij 
he is disposed to tell all he knows about the matter ai 
once, he should not be interfered with, even though th( 
order of his narrative is bad. If his instruction is prop- 
erly directed from the moment he enters school, he wil 
gradually acquire any orderly habit in speaking. But 
in the preparation, let him be free. In behalf of unit] 
ill the circle of thought, the teacher should always ain 
to work with connected series of ideas rather than wit! 
disconnected, single ideas. For this reason the stickle] 
for questioning is a dangerous being to the child^i 
power of independent, connected thought and expres- 
sion. After one pupil has fully expressed himself, otheri 
may add whatever they can to the general stock. A fe^ 
questions on the part of the teacher serve to cast ou1 
whatever the different pupils may have mentioned thai 
is foreign to the subject, and to call out a more definit( 
expression on the points that were insufficiently repro- 
duced. The preparation may then be concluded by th( 
orderly repetition of all that has been accepted. Her< 
the teacher will do well to require the child to observe 
order and good expression as strictly as is consistent witl 
the development of the child. 

The preparation is generally longer in such branchef 
as history, geography, reading, and shorter in sucl 
branches as geometry, arithmetic, botany, etc. It shoulc 
cover so far as possible the entire content of the method 
whole ; but new material should not be drawn in witl 
the old before the step of presentation ; otherwise th( 
expectation and interest are weakened. This demand 
however, should not suppress the child's inclinatioi 
freely to anticipate, and to construct in his own mind i 
picture of what is to follow. This picture may or ma] 
not harmonize with the reality, but both agreement anc 
contrast are favorable to the process of acquisition. Ir 
order that the circle oi t\io\\g\vV. m^^\>^ Wotw^^hli 
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analyzed with reference to the new material about to be 
presented, exhaustive and extended considerations should 
be permitted. Non-essentials do not disturb the prepa- 
ration, and can be finally eliminated. The child's ability 
at "rough -sketching '^ should be brought into action in 
the reproduction of his mental possessions wherever 
practicable. ^ 

Presentation. — After the orderly repetition of the 
niaterial brought to light in the preparation, the instruc- 
tion proceeds to the work of presenting the new. The 
material to be presented in a single method-whole can- 
not be assimilated by the child in a mass. The law of 
successive clearness * requires that it be presented and 
assimilated in well-defined portions. Hence the material 
contained in each method-whole must be subdivided by 
certain suitable points of rest, each portion constituting 
in itself a unit. The points of rest give opportunity for 
absorption and reflection. Each portion is to be treated 
separately and followed immediately by a connected re- 
production. Only after the latter has taken place should 
a familiar discussion of the material take place. Here 
the teacher takes the opportunity to correct false im- 

Sressions, throw light upon the dark points that appear 
uring reproduction, and call for a statement of omis- 
sions from others. Each distinct portion of material 
may then be summed up under some appropriate head- 
ing, which at the close of the hour miiy be entered in a 
blank book kept for the purpose. The completion of 
all the several parts of a method-whole calls for a brief 
total reproduction. 

The method of presentation is, of course, different for 
(lififerent branches. If the material appears in the form 
of a narrative, the latter should be free, objective, spirited, 
and adapted to the child's feeling. If the subject under 
consideration belongs to the strictly historical series, the 
total presentation and reproduction should be followed 
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by a discussion directed by the teacher's questions for 
the purpose of drawing out the child's judgment upon 
the valuable ethical or aesthetic relations contained in 
the method -whole. The child is led to a deeper insight 
into the true meaning and nature of events — an insight 
that must, of course, correspond to his own stage of de- 
velopment. If the aim of education in general, and of 
the historical series in particular, is not to be forgotten, 
tliis training of the child's ethical judgment through the 
historical should never be neglected nor superficially 
attempted. It is a task that requires the utmost care on 
the part of the teacher. This process of absorption, this 
deepening of the insight, should never be introduced be- 
fore the entire material of the historical method-whole 
has been presented. An ethical judgment can only be 
impartially developed when all the facts are known ; 
otherwise the child's natural tendency to hasty judgment 
is fostered. The teacher should never allow tne process 
of reflection and absorption to lapse into mere, dry, 
superficial moralizing. 

In geography and the natural sciences presentation 
consists chiefly in observation and investigation of the 
subject of instruction, followed by a reproduction of the 
results of investigation. The child should be gradually 
accustomed to observe a fitting order in making his ob- 
servations, and to reproduce their results connectedly. 
Here, too, the headings are of great importance, and 
must be chosen with a view to later condensation and 
classification. In mathematics, presentation consists in 
the development of the solution of a typical concrete 
problem and the repetition of the solution. The initial 
problem must then be followed by others of the same 
nature, in order that a natural process of generalization 
may follow. 

In general, two forms of presentation may be distin- 
guished — (1) the narrative presentation and (2) the 
developing presentation. The latter requires the greater 
skin on the part of the teacVv^x, T^% iQ^mer is most 
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useful in historical instruction, where the material is 
either related by the teacher or read from the book. 
But it is a poor form for universal application. It can- 
not sufficiently call out the self-activity of the pupil, 
especially in such branches as the natural sciences, 
language, and mathematics. The developing presenta- 
tion is applicable in all branches, and when skilfully 
handled gives the most satisfactory results. It is the 
only form in which the presentation may be blended, as 
it were, with the first step, preparation. It leads the 
child to construct the desired results from his own ex- 
periences, and from that which his observations and 
reflection present to him. Here the teacher is the guide 
of the pupil in his endeavors at self-instruction. One 
danger, however, must be carefully avoided: the develop- 
ing presentation should never lapse into a mere chain of 
leading <]^uestions. He applies the developing form of 
presentation best who questions the least. An occasional 
question is unavoidable, and, indeed, desirable. A single 
remark or word on the part of the teacher should suffice 
to put the pupil on the right track when he has gone 
astray. 

Reproduction should be free and originally expressed 
on the part of the pupil. The teacher should avoid 
interrupting the child^s now of thought, except in cases 
of urgent necessity. The number of reproductions 
should be sufficient to insure that the material has been 
well impressed. Presentation, the same as preparation, 
should make constant use of rough-sketching. The 
course of presentation is essentially the same whether 
a book is used or not. If the presentation is made 
through the book, the work may be studied after having 
been first before the class as a whole. In either case, 
where the presentation occupies several hours, each hour 
should be opened after the statement of the aim with the 
repetition of the previous day's work. 

Association. — The third step (the first of abstraction) 
begins with the repetition of tae s.^xftXi^XK^Ti^.^^'tx^^'^^ 
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its compariBon and association with the old. This asso- 
ciation, however, should not take place idly and without 
a plan. Only valuable associations, such as subserve the 
aim of the method -whole, are permissible. Especial 
value is to be attached to associations by means of which 
the child is finally brought to abstract the general truths 
contained in the concrete material of the method-whole. 
All observed cases are compared and their like elements 
noted. The new historical event is compared with the 
old, and the similarity clearly expressed. One form, 
country, process, character, or event is compared with 
another. 

The compared objects must always be known; especi- 
ally fruitful is the comparison with objects from the 
child's own environment, intercourse, or experience. As 
can be readily seen, the third step, association, is followed 
closely and immediately by- 
Generalization (Classification). — The two steps, in 
fact, belong to one process — abstraction. Generalization 
first provides for the clear formation of the notional, 
of the concept. It brings the process of abstraction to 
completion. This requires (1) the separation of the 
notional from the concrete; (2) the formulation of the 
statement of the notional in language; (3) the placing 
of the concept thus attained in its proper place in already 
formed series of concepts (system), i.e., its classification; 
(4) the repetition and fastening of the concept. The 
latter includes the writing of the concept in the form 
of rules, maxims, etc., in a so-called system-book, with 
illustrations as examples where necessary. Where several 
subordinate associations or generalizations are to be 
drawn from the method-whole beside the main truth, as 
may frequently occur, each association should be followed 
directly by the corresponding generalization without the 
intervention of other associations. 

The law, truth, or rule, i.e. — the notional — is to be 

brought out by skilful questions, and sharply and com- 

pleteiy separated from the conciet^ material, so that it 
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is independent of all individual ideas or concepts. The 
notional is, in fact, not separated from the concrete so 
much as distingttisJied from it, for it is still dependent 
upon and connected with the latter. In the historical 
series the notional generally finds expression in an 
sesthetical, ethical, social, or political maxim; in mathe- 
matics and language it culminates in a rule, and in 
science in the establishment of genera, families, etc., in 
classification, and in formulas. In both science and 
geography the fourth step presents in a brief and concise 
form the essential generalized results of the observations. 
The drawing of an exact map presents the best geograph- 
ical system. We see therefore that in establishing the 
system of classification, the fourth step must constantly 
refer to past method -wholes; in fact, classification is 
frequently possible only after several method - wholes 
have been completed. When the general truth, maxim, 
or formula has once been obtained the next step is — 

Application. — This step has a twofold end in view : 
(1) the knowledge must obtain a certain degree of sta- 
bility and mobility so that the mind shall be capable of 
commanding its services at will; (2) it must be diligently 
exercised upon practical questions, so that the child 
associates its use with the needs of life. There are 
various exercises of this kind. The series of ideas or 
concepts may be repeated forward and backward, from 
different starting-points and under different circum- 
stances. The child may be required to descend from 
the concept to the individual perceptions (deduction) 
and vice versa (induction). In tne case of the historical 
instruction examples may be gathered from history or 
the child^s life which either conform or do not conform 
to a given maxim. In the various branches of language- 
instruction, examples may be sought that conform to 
some grammatical rule, and conversely the pupil may 
determine which rule governs a given form, etc. Written 
and spoken exercises conform to the grammatical system 

which bp has thus far attained, \\i Tcv^^Cterovs^^^ 
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the natural sciences, the geometric, arithmetical, and 
physical formulas and laws may be applied in solving 
practical problems and tasks, or a physical apparatus 
may be drawn to conform to certain given conditions. 
In geography a general map may be sketched from 
memory, or commercial, physical and political facts ap- 
plied in imaginary cases. 

Formal Steps must be Followed in All Instruction 
without Exception.— Because of their formal nature the 
formal steps of instruction have a universal application, 
llerbart himself said : " These rules are universal, and 
must be followed in all instruction without exception.^' 
But let us not begin to be fearful that our freedom and 
individuality in instruction are to be infringed by con- 
forming to steps that bear the often-dreaded term, 
" formal,^' and that claim a universal validity. They 
are simply guides that show how instruction must con- 
form to the mental processes of the child in acquiring 
knowledge. The knowledge is not acquired until these 
steps have been taken, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, skilfully or unskilfully, on the part of the 
teacher. The successful teacher, therefore, will find 
that the formal steps accord with much of his past prac- 
tice, and that a clear and systematic knowledge of their 
requirements will render his future labors more fruitful. 
But let us emphasize once more that, within the inevi- 
table psychical laws, the formal steps of instruction 
guarantee the teacher a far-sighted individuality and 
a rational freedom, such as slavish conformity to any 
other more specific method can never furnish. He is at 
liberty to determine their application to suit the needs 
of each single branch and to harmonize with the age and 
capacity of his pupils. Within each single step he is 
free to apply a great variety of devices and subordinated 
methods, to give free play to his ingenuity, and hence 
to relieve thq monotony of instruction whenever it ap- 
pears. 
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SPECIAL DIDACTICS. 

Special Didactics Entirely Dependent on General 
Theory of Instruction.— It is the task of special didac- 
tics to point out how the underlying principles of general 
didactics ajBfect the organization of each single branch. 
Special didactics is entirely dependent on general 
didactics. This dependency, must be carried out; it 
must be everywhere apparent; it must be evident even 
in the smallest part. Only under this condition can we 
claim to possess a system — a well-arranged organism. 
Only then do we arrive at a scientifically established 
theory of instruction, leave the standpoint of subjective 
caprice, and approach a knowledge of objective truth. 
Without the firm substructure, such as is vouched for 
by the results of general didactics, special didactics be- 
comes exceedingly volatile, and scatters in as many frag- 
ments as there are subjects and ways of instruction. 

Not the Method of Scientific Research^ but One Based 
on Psychological Laws. — If, as some think and claim, 
every branch of instruction is to develop its own course, 
its own methods, we shall finally be confronted by a 
motley miscellany, which would present manifold ways 
in which man seeks to press on to the knowledge of 
things, it is true, but which sets the nature, growth, and 
development of the youthful mind aside. But one 
should not conceive that the characteristic features of 
the branches of knowledge are to "b^ ^iL\;\Tv^\^<^^,^ssic^^- 
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pressed, or crowded out by subjecting the principles of 
special didactics to those of general didactics. By no 
means — this attempt would be just as useless as foolish. 
The ways of professional science and school science are 
very different. Here also the deeply-rooted distinction 
between the special sciences in their professional aspect 
and the sciences in the schools becomes glaringly ap- 
parent. Above all, a sharp distinction must be made; 
the ways which scientific research pursues in the dif- 
ferent spheres, the methods by means of which the man 
of learning seeks to invade the kingdom of the unknown 
and the unexplored, cannot be the same in all respects 
as those which must guide the youthful mind that it 
may obtain an education. Therefore, he who aims to 
determine the course of procedure for each branch in 
the school by proceeding in accordance with the method 
of scientific research will always find himself in the 
closest touch and most intimate accord with the results 
of science, it is true, but will always conflict with the 
psychological conditions under which the youthful mind 
is accustomed to perform its functions. If one has sci- 
ence alone in view, he argues the acquisition of knowl- 
edge merely from the standpoint of the scientific subject, 
without regard to psychical processes in the individual. 
And yet one must proceed from the latter, if he wishes 
to educate; from the former only, if he merely wishes to 
penetrate into the knowledge of things and disseminate 
science. 

General Didactics Deals with the Principles to 

which Methods must Conform. — Therefore, the fun- 

dameiital method to be applied does not indicate the 

nature of the science, but the nature of the mind. 

General didactioa teaches the gei[ieT«i. coTL^\\AftTi% ^«A^'t 
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which the educator can so regulate the instruction of 
the youth that it shall be educative. It presents the 
principles to which the course of each separate branch 
must conform, but without neglecting the peculiar 
nature of the latter, even in the least. The principles 
remain, under all circumstances, the same. If they are 
true, they are, as fundamental laws of the human mind, 
eternal and unchangeable, the same as fundamental laws 
of Nature in general. But in the application to dif- 
ferent materials their conformation changes, although 
their nature remains the same. Therefore, it is only 
correct to submit the methodical treatment of each 
subject of instruction to the respective special science 
when the latter at the same time accepts the underlying 
pedagogical principles as its universal guiding stand- 
ards. 

Scientific Truth not Sacrificed to Pedagogic Ar- 
rangement. — The latter, it is true, are not recognized 
by all as conclusive, either because the historical-philo- 
sophical foundations are doubted, or the psychological 
sappositions in their metaphysical and empirical phases 
censured, or because some will not allow themselves to 
have anything to do with pedagogy in general, and ex- 
pect from it only an enfeeblement, an obscuration of 
the specific character of science, which must, above all^ 
be retained. But we also recognize the latter claim in 
full. Scientific truth should never be sacrificed to some 
preconceived, theoretical, pedagogical arrangement, but 
the science in its professional character should never 
stand in the foreground; it must be subject to the 
authority of the general laws that lie at the foundation 
of didactics. Even with this Tes>tT\Q.t\Q.w \X\^\^ Sss. '^^^ 
scope enough to quiet all ieara VXi^\. -^V^^ti^^ ^k^^ ^^ 
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done to the individual sciences between the wheels of 
the pedagogical mill. 

Assured Results of Science Comprehended under 
Common Points of View. — Special didactics, also, 
should never indulge in the illusion that it is able alone 
to provide for the organic construction of the separate 
branches of study; it must always be referred to the 
assistance of the exact science — although, of course, it 
must not leave its task to the latter alone. The danger 
of an endless sundering, or of an entirely one-sided 
prosecution of studies lies but too near; didactics which 
gathers the scattered, unites the separate, and harmo- 
nizes the antithetical elements, must always be heard. 
Pedagogical didactics appears in the midst of the present 
great and constantly increasing differentiation and spe- 
cialization of the sciences as a gatherer. With calm re- 
flection, and free from all scientific factions, it extracts, 
accejpts and applies those assured results of science that 
are necessary for the education of the youth, and always 
keeps the whole in view, in spite of all details that 
draw the attention into byways. From this standpoint 
the task of special didactics appears in truth as a great 
and difficult one. The different rays from the various 
departments of knowledge focus here. Comprehended 
under common points of view, they present a whole, a 
system, an order which does not desire to point out new 
roads for exact science (although this is by no means 
excluded) so much as to place the pupil in possession of 
a reliable mental content, and the proper method of its 
acquisition. 

Pedagogic Ideas Fundamental.— One should never 

forget that pedagogics and didactics are scientific sub- 

j'ects, and not mere facilities, as \Y.Njet^,>utkak. ^wiXatX^^ 
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drilled in; they are scientific subjects in so far as they 
rest upon fundamental conceptions. These underlying 
ideas are fundamental, for they are based upon ethical, 
historical - philosophical, and psychological reflections. 
The methodical treatment of the separate branches, 
accordingly, can only be submitted to the care of the 
special sciences when the latter, armed with an exact 
knowledge of the subject, adapt their didactic treatment 
to the fundamental ideas, and thus become the necessary 
complement of general and special didactics. The 
latter, which are concerned with a large number of sub- 
jects, can never enter into the details as thoroughly as 
each branch of science does for itself. Under the above- 
mentioned condition we bid the co-operation of the 
speciel sciences welcome. On the other hand, whenever 
they attempt to free themselves from the general foun- 
dation for the purpose of building independently, we 
regard the work as fatal, because it creates a chaos of 
disconnected precepts that mutually check, if they do 
not entirely remove, one another^s effects. 

Psychical Laws Control Both the Personality of the 
Teacher and the Individual Methods. — Just as the prop- 
osition, "Every teacher must have his own method,'' 
is valid only in a certain sense as regards the personality 
of the teacher, so the proposition, "Each branch of 
instruction has its own method,'' has only a very limited 
validity. In either case one is far from true science, 
which refers both the personality of the teacher and 
the individual sciences as soon as they enter into the 
service of education, to the psychical laws that lie at 
the foundation of the development of the youthful 
mind. No natural education whatever is conceivable 
without a careful consideratioii oi ^Jaa^'fe^3K«^ 
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THE THEORY OF GUIDANCE. 

Training and Government the Two Departments of 
Guidance. — We generally distinguish two departments 
in the subject of guidance: (1) The theory of training 
(moral training) and (2) the theory of government. 
Government comprehends more the outer, training 
more the inner measures for guidance; the former is 
directed to the present, the latter looks to the future; 
the former will above all else effect external order, 
such as every well - regulated community, and hence 
also the school community, requires; the latter aims to 
produce some effect upon the disposition, and to provide 
for the formation of character. This influence is the 
essential factor, in comparison with which all those 
measures that are not directly connected with the for- 
mation of the disposition and character seem to be of 
less importance. These latter are comprehended under 
the term "government,^* the former under the term 
" training.** In practice the measures adopted by both 
often coincide ; in this case the boundary between them 
is unnoticeable. Theoretically, however, it is of value 
to the educator to be able to review his measures suit- 
ably, to judge of their range, and to be prepared to 
make the finest distinctions. 

I. THEORY OF TRAIKING. 

Instruction not the Only Task of the School. — If 

^ie instruction is managed in ttie xaooiiet ^iJo^y^^ ^^ 
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scribed, its influence upon the education of the will, and 
hence upon the formation of the character, may become 
very ejBfective. But even if the instruction has met all 
the requirements placed upon it, the school has not yet 
by any means discharged its appointed task. The work 
of instruction is, in fact, prominent; but it is not the 
only task. 

Guidance Aids Formation of Character Directly. — 
It is assisted by guidance, the educative activity in the 
narrower sense, which constitutes an effective aid in at- 
taining the proposed end. The indirect formation of 
character should find an efficient support in the direct. 
" Educate so that the pupil will guide himself, choosing 
the good and rejecting the evil;" this, according to 
Herbart, is the formation of moral character. The 
elevation to a self-conscious personality should without 
doubt be effected in the disposition of the pupil through 
his own activity; it would be folly for the educator to 
attempt to create the very essence of the power that 
underlies this self-conscious elevation. But he must 
hold it possible to place the power which is already at 
hand, and which is necessarily true to its own nature, 
in such a condition that it can be relied upon to accom- 
plish the moral elevation of the individual. The edu- 
cator must regard it as the chief office of his endeavors 
to bring about, establish, and further the permanent 
activity of this power. 

The Will to be Placed in the Service of Moral In- 
sight. — We proceed from the thought that the activity 
of the will is to receive a definite tendency toward the 
good. The educator should provide that all future ac- 
tivity of the will bears the stamp of a personality that 
has placed its volition exclus\\e\^ m ^Jcva ^^tw:.^ '^^'^^^ 
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moral ideas. The ultimate aim of education is directed 
to the formation of an ethical character. Character is 
not an original fruit of the intellectual life; neither is 
it one that ripens easily or under all circumstances. 
Otherwise, why should this fruit be so rare ? 

Conscience the Sum of the Moral Maxims of Man. 
— The educator must investigate exactly the conditions 
under which a character, especially a moral character, 
develops. Here psychology is an important aid to him. 
The central point of moral development is the forma- 
tion of maxims, of practical principles. We determine 
the degree of one^s culture by that which he considers 
as bidden or forbidden, by his maxims. That man 
stands upon the lowest stage of culture whose maxims 
are only maxims of sensual gratification, who seeks 
merely the sensually pleasurable, avoids merely the 
sensually disagreeable. We regard the maxims of wis- 
dom, of the useful, of the becoming, of the -fitting and 
unfitting as standing upon a higher plane. The moral 
maxims that have to do with the will itself without 
regard to foreign motives, and the sum of whose con- 
tents we call conscience or practical insight, stand upon 
the highest plane. 

The Subjective and Objective Phases of Character. 
— Now the different maxims may agree with or contra- 
dict one another. If the latter is the case, that maxim 
will be followed which has the greatest power in the 
mind. A contest, a reflective comparison of the worth 
of the various principles, precedes the decision. Thus 
by degrees an order or system of the maxims is pro- 
duced. The consistency and uniformity of the will, 
which constitute the essence of character, rest upon the 
Bubjection at the entire volitionaV acX,\\'Vt>j tc> t\»&«»Y^tem. 
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A character whose supreme principles are the moral 
ideas, and which, therefore, subjects its entire volition 
to the voice of conscience, is a moral character. We 
distinguish two phases: (1) single acts of the will, or a 
manifold volition produced by the desires; (2) a general 
volition, i.e., a volition that is self -developing in the 
mass of apperceived ideas. The former is that which 
is determinable, the latter is that which determines; 
the former is the objective, the latter the subjective 
phase of the character. This distinction is important 
for training. 

Training must Come to the Aid of Instruction to 
Form a Character, — The first presupposition is that 
efficiency and vigor of the will, of the inner activity, be 
present. Instruction seeks to secure this efficiency by 
the presentation of numerous " pictures of the will " in 
ideal intercourse, history, literature, etc. But can the 
task of training be based upon this work ? Here it 
would seem as if human power were powerless to do or 
make, and must be content to look on. But this is not 
the case. It is true that education itself can make no 
alterations so far as inherited physical and intellectual 
disposition is concerned, but it will still be able to 
prevent evil influences, just as the educator is able to 
accomplish a great deal that at first appeared impossi- 
ble as regards the pupil's position and manner of life. 
Many wishes and inclinations to whose gratification the 
mode of life has accustomed the child, many aspirations 
and sentiments which have their foundation in the con- 
ditions under which he grows up or in the distinctive 
views of his class, appear ineradicable; and yet, through 
the determinative influence of the educatov a. ^^^.t ^^^'^ 
can be checked and removed. T)mx^ ^\A\q^^ V^'^ ^ 
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great many things can be generated. In fact, instnic- 
tion will also be helpful here by means of that which it 
teaches the child ; but although it succeeds in convinc- 
ing the pupil of the untenableness of its prejudices and 
aspirations, the newly-acquired ideas will still often 
be insufficiently powerful to suppress certain evils to 
which the scholar has been accustomed from childhood. 
In this case the measures necessary for training must 
come to the aid of instruction. 

The Educator cannot Control all Influences on the 
Pupil's Will.— Of course, both instruction and train- 
ing are sometimes compelled to give up trying to 
counteract successfully the more powerful conditions 
and obstructions over which they have no control; 
these gave the pupiFs will a tendency which runs coun- 
ter to the purpose of education before instruction be- 
gan, and their influence never ceases. The educator 
has no power whatever over these forces that are in 
part invisible; he cannot control the occult coadjutors 
of education. If they are mightier than the systematic 
measures of the educator, he can only hope that unfore- 
seen events and changes will enter the inner and outer 
life of the child, and overpower everything in the dis- 
position which opposes his efforts. Many a one has 
been converted only by the harsh blows of fortune, by 
an unsuspected radical change of his condition in life, 
by an intimate friendship, by absorption in religious 
thoughts and feelings, by great convulsing events. It 
is the business of the educator to avail himself of such 
occurrences in the life of the pupil as long as he stands 
at his side, and to provide that the convulsion of the 
child's inner life lead to a transformation in accordance 
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with the purpose of education, and that the influence of 
the experience be made as deep and lasting as possible. 

Cultivation of an EflScient Objective Will by Sys- 
tematic Self -activity. — The objective side of the char- 
acter appears first; accordingly the care of the educator 
must be directed to the cultivation of an efficient ob- 
jective will. Hence it is necessary to give opportunity 
for -various actions that correspond to the moral law. 
We are not speaking in favor of a vast deal of activity, 
but of a systematic regular activity, be it at first only 
in play. The regimen of the family with its occupa- 
tions, commissions, mutual services, etc., offer an espe- 
cially favorable opportunity; but there is also no lack 
of opportunities for various activities, and hence for 
training the will in the school-life. Here we have in 
mind the school-works and all the activities which a 
well-arranged school-life brings with it. These various 
activities, although often apparently insignificant, are 
instituted for the sake of their educative value, and 
clothed with some official dignity in order to make 
them more effective. We have also in mind the works 
in the school-garden and the school workshop. Here 
every successful act constitutes a source of future voli- 
tion and action; for the successful deed is at the same 
time a school for the courage. Although the way ap- 
pears shorter, the task easier to a child of courage, tlie 
educator still knows that evil spirits have freer play in 
the spiritless, faint-hearted, cowardly dispositions, and 
on this account regards courage as a welcome companion 
in his work. 

As Regards Development of Fixed Habits, the In- 
fluence of the Home is Greater than that of the 
Bchooh-^n^t d$ the eduoatioixa\ ^U^^^ ^1 ^^ V^-^^ Ns» 
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greater in proportion to the constancy of its regimen, so 
also the school not only has the means of developing 
the virtues of love of order, punctuality, and diligence, 
by the constancy of its order and the regularity of its 
life, but also becomes thereby a school of the will. 
That which the school is able to accomplish as regards 
the development of fixed habits, however, appears small 
in comparison with the influence of the home. On the 
other hand, it controls another means that is of special 
importance for our purpose, viz., the school community. 

School-life a Necessary Transition from the Family 
Circle to the Future Social Life.— Although in the 
family common joy and common woe, common work 
and common recreation exercise a great influence upon 
the formation of the child's view of life and the ten- 
dency of the will, — an influence which, be it injurious or 
beneficial, continues to be effective throughout the 
entire life, — the narrow limitations of the family life 
often contrast so sharply with the gayety and diversity 
in the world that a direct transition from the one 
to the other implies great dangers. Here the school 
offers itself as mediator between these two extremes, 
as an institution that presents in a form adapted to 
the youth a sort of initiation of the future social life. 
The larger circle of companions of the same age, whom 
the pupil finds in the school, will make the latter a fit 
institution to effect the transition from the family to 
the world. 

The School More Influential than the Home for the 
Acquisition of the Full Strength of Character. — Fur- 
thermore, if the full strength of character can only 
be acquired, in the stream of life, the initial steps 
^owgrd its acquirement are mo^\» «wVt^^:^ XaJt^w in a 
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circle which stands mid-way between the family and 
the great circle of human society. This is the school 
community, in which there is no lack of the frictions 
so necessary for the formation of character. Here, 
especially, one finds that active intercourse upon the 
playground, in the gymnasium, during rambles and 
excursions, on holidays and at celebrations, which calls 
out the child's own activity — a result so important for 
the training of the will. Many errors will be more 
easily removed here than in the family. When on 
these occasions the arrogant and stubborn youth is left 
unnoticed, the vain and visionary one shamed, the 
proud humbled, the thoughtlessly awkward derided, the 
lazy hustled along, the timid encouraged, and the deli- 
cate hardened, the effect of such educational measures 
is so much the more forcible because their application 
was spontaneous. It is true that real errors may also 
develop in this social life (as, for example, the mis- 
chievous nature that finds pleasure in rendering others 
uncomfortable or ridiculous, or the one that is ambitious 
to place himself in the foreground); but this is no 
ground against emphasizing the importance of just this . 
educational factor, for various means of eradicating 
such errors are at the command of the judicious 
teacher. 

The School a Preparation for the Duties of Social 
Life. — Moreover, the life of the school community com- 
pels the individual to subordinate himself to the inter- 
ests of the whole, that the lively feeling of fellowship 
does not permit the errors of intolerance, dogmatism, 
lust of power and selfishness to prevail. By fostering 
this feeling, the child is also prepared tcs^ ^Vv^ ^s^'s^- 
cour^ie at after-lite, in whicYi tVv^ \tx^\V\^\x^ w^ "^i^:^^'^ 
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his proper place when he feels that he is a member of 
various larger and smaller social communities, in which 
he only fulfils his task in life by participating in the 
interests and endeavors of his contemporaries according 
to the measure of his power, not by retiring in selfish 
narrow-mindedness. The school educates for civil life, 
in that it educates for the school-life; its effect is that 
of a united whole, which it is. The individual should 
attach himself to this whole; he must subordinate him- 
self to the entire body and take his proper place as one 
of its members. The school is to the pupil a state, a 
small corporate body, which he can understand and 
survey at a glance, in whose service he learns how one 
should serve the whole and feel himself in harmony 
with the whole, how the entire body stands higher and 
is of much more worth and importance than the in- 
dividual with his pretentious claims than the ego with 
its selfishness. Therefore, in the school there are no 
exclusive privileges, no exceptions, no partial prefer- 
ences ! 

The School must Aim to be an Ethical Commu- 
nity. — The ideal to which the school must aspire is the 
fusion of the school community to a united ethical per- 
sonality , whose head is the educator or the community 
of educators. All those impulses will also be felt here 
that constantly incite the individual as a member of an 
ethical community; above all, the sympathetic feelings, 
which constitute the foundation of genuine benevolence, 
and a common spirit, which will be of a moral nature 
if the community stands in the right relations to the 
educator. The better elements will then obtain the 
control and hold the bad elements in check. Of course, 
if the educator has not understood lao^ to bring about 
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methodical practice nor a contempt for all pedagogical 
reflections; on the contrary, the two factors are of equal 
value. 

The Necessity of Pedagogic Study as Great as 
Perfection of the Personality. — No natural educator 
is so gifted through divine favor from the beginning, as 
to be able to reach the highest results entirely without 
the aid of all methodical schooling, and there will never 
be a method so wonderful as to be able to supplant the 
power of strong personality. Therefore, the educator 
who undertakes his office in earnest will constantly 
direct his attention to the perfection of the method of 
instruction, and at the same time labor to develop and 
perfect his own personality, because so many factors 
that are important for the success of direct education 
depend upon his conduct, his example, and his appear- 
ance. 

Devices for the Promotion of Fellow-feeling in 
School. — There are still other devices at the command 
of the educator for awakening, fostering, and preserving 
a healthy spirit and life in the community of the school, 
and which furnish an especially advantageous approach 
to the hearts of the children. These are the school 
celebrations and holidays, the school-walks and school- 
journeys. Their value is exceedingly great. In the 
first place, they offer many opportunities for the self- 
activity of the pupil; then they also give opportunity 
for the exchange of other thoughts than those with 
which the instruction is occupied. Common joys, rec- 
reations, and exertions not only unite teacher and 
scholars, but also strengthen the fellowship of the school 
companiona. 
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School Devotions Further Morality. — Still another 
form of school observance is of especial importance, be- 
cause it is of great value in the formation of the ethical 
will. Morality will necessarily remain a wretched plant 
of unnatural growth if its religious consecration is 
wanting, if it is not fostered and nourished by a trust in 
God. But as the religious interest finds not only its 
expression, but also its nourishment in the religious 
services of the community, so also regular school devo- 
tions that are in unison with the feelings and aspirations 
of the |child^s heart may be effective in furthering his 
religious and moral life. 

The Power of the Single Acts of Willing must be 
Strengthened by Habit. — Those means that have thus 
far been discussed and fixed upon as necessary measures 
of guidance in the formation of character affect chiefly 
its objective side. They extend only to the single acts 
of the will that are called forth by the educative in- 
fluence, and whose effect upon the formation of char- 
acter is greater the less these acts are isolated, the more 
their power is strengthened by habit. Now, if the sub- 
jective side of the character, a general volitional actii -ty 
rooted in the prevailing circle of thought, develops 
spontaneously in accordance with the laws of the mental 
life from the single acts of the will, education should 
not neglect this process of abstraction. 

The Objective Phase of Character Mainly a Resulc 
of Foreign Influences. — That which the objective 
phase of the character has gained by a systematic and 
intelligent guidance, by watchful and constructive care^ 
is at first only the result of a foreign influence. When 
the pupil has been brought to regax^ Vicss* o^^ ^ssss^*^ 
culture aa a, serious and impoT\.«i5i\. ^SlaiyxA'^^^'^^^^^^^'^'*^ 
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instruction in combination with the child's growing 
knowledge of the world can cause a moral fervor to 
penetrate his entire circle of thought; they can then 
provide that the pupiPs idea of the moral order of the 
world be constantly associated on the one hand with 
his religious ideas, on the other hand with his introspec- 
tion. Then training may withdraw, and the further 
development of the character be safely left to the pupil's 
own work. 

The following synopsis gives a brief review of the ar- 
rangements which training may institute and carry into 
effect to further the culture of an ethical will: 

Arrangement of the School-life as Sustained by a 

Common Interest. 

1. School devotions and religious services for children. 

2. School celebrations of all kinds. 

3. School-walks and school- journeys. 

4. Offices or duties (various functions to be performed 
in the garden, workshop, schoolroom and school library). 

5. The preparation of character sketches (Individu- 
alization).* 

Moral Character as a Fixed Possession is the Result of 
Ethical Self-activity. — The perfection of the personality 
should, and must be the work of one's own insight and 
free choice, as has already been emphasized. As long as 
this is not the case there is no guarantee that other, 
newer, and perhaps more powerful influences than the 
former will not suddenly overthrow all that has been at- 
tained. This is to be prevented by the cultivation of 
the subjective side of the character; the moral maxims 

^ Which rests entirely in the kauda ot X\ie t/esx^Vifix, ol cxsax%e« 
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should attain such a mastery in the soul of the pupil 
that everything is measured by them. But the firm 
establishment of the practical principles, of course, will 
only be reached in the period of independent action — a 
period that lies beyond the range of school education. 
The educator, therefore, can only exert a limited influ- 
ence upon its formation. He can prepare the way and 
lay the foundation; but the acquisition of the subjective, 
moral character, as a fixed possession, is the result of 
every man*s own labor. How could it be otherwise ? 
Here we have to do with an internal process of develop- 
ment which advances but slowly, and which never entire- 
ly terminates even in the noblest and best character. 

How Maxims are Formed.— The subjective phase of 
the adult character appears in the form of firm prin- 
ciples as opposed to the confused host of desires and 
resolutions. But it requires a long process of develop- 
ment. The imperceptible beginnings are made in the 
first moments of the incipient self -observation. From 
this time on, precepts and rules appear, which correspond 
to the importance of the previous inclinations, habits, 
and activities; in proportion as the education progresses 
these precepts become universal maxims or general rules 
for all future cases. Thus, reflection brings the process 
of generalization and subsumption into activity by means 
of which the individual's own body of laws in the form 
of a system of principles develops naturally to a greater 
universality. 

Through Guidance the Inner Moral Standard is Sup- 
ported. — Is it not natural that training should always be 
vigilant and ready to accompany with council and deed 
the important formations that tak^ ^I'aj^^xss.^ikife Sxss^^s^ 
life of the pupil in accordance ^\\.\i na.\Avt^\^^'^'^ "Ns.^ 
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not a common experience that maxims and the require- 
ments of the moral laws are often well understood, but 
gain no influence over the will ? Does not the pupil 
easily go astray because the deed that has once succeeded 
but too easily becomes the source of another similar act 
of the will ? He who has often so successfully gained 
his point in pursuing a certain advantage, who has often 
enjoyed the reputation of wisdom by following some se- 
ductive precedent, who under favorable circumstances, 
has often found the right help through bad intercourse, 
can easily become a different person as to his inclina- 
tions and purposes than the educator desires. But very 
little is required to debase the inner^ moral standard, so 
that the maxims of wisdoms receive the first place, the 
moral disposition the second place. The guidance of 
the educator can overcome this danger by furnishing 
protection and support, by appealing to the conscience 
of the child and providing that the moral ideas gradually 
obtain command over him. 

Relation between Teacher and Pupil. — The chief con- 
dition for a proper guidance is a right relation between 
educator and pupil. The necessary corrections of the 
child's judgments, estimations and requests must always 
be regarded and received as a service of friendship, but 
not as an officious invasion. Otherwise the effect is 
entirely lost ; reserve and retirement are the immediate 
consequence. Of course different natures are very dif- 
ferently endowed as regards their ability for self-obser- 
vation and self-government; therefore, for the same 
reason the activity of the educator is also very different 
in each case. It is difficult to give the educator definite 
flJrectioiiSj simply because the number of individual 
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cases is so great; because the same measure may pro- 
duce a very different effect at different times. 

The Office of Training. — By way of summary, we may 
say with Herbart — (1) Training should restrain. Where 
the memory of the will is deficient, where thoughtless- 
ness takes its place, it is necessary to give stability to 
the pupil. He must know that he cannot go beyond 
certain limits; he must have a lively feeling that he 
possesses something in the satisfaction of his teacher 
which he will not willingly lose. (2) Training should 
exert a determinative influence. It should cause the 
pupil to choose, not the educator. (3) Training should 
regulate, i.e. the educator should not leave the pupil 
entirely to himself as soon as he begins to reflect upon 
acts that are permitted and not permitted. Training 
must take measures to prevent a false determination. 
He who lightly establishes his precepts must be made to 
feel how difficult it is to act in accordance with them. 

The Educator should Aim to so Guide the Pupil that 
he Fears Nothing More than His Own Judgment. — All 
this presupposes a constant, intimate intercourse between 
educator and pupil. The educator must understand 
how to bend his intellect to the world of the children; 
he must acquire sympathy for the inclinations, wishes, 
and moods of the little ones; he must think, feel, and 
will with them; then he can succeed in guiding and 
educating them. But the guidance of the teacher has 
achieved a great deal when the pupil has reached the 
point at which he fears nothing more than to find him- 
self, upon inner self-examination, despicable and repre- 
hensible in his own eyes, when he endeavors to bring his 
will into accord with the moral law, so that \sa <iaK^S5^<5^ 
help despising himself if lie 4oe^ t^o\. Oc^^^ * 
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his proper place when he feels that he is a member of 
various larger and smaller social communities, in which 
he only fulfils his task in life by participating in the 
interests and endeavors of his contemporaries according 
to the measure of his power, not by retiring in selfish 
narrow-mindedness. The school educates for civil life, 
in that it educates for the school-life; its effect is that 
of a united whole, which it is. The individual should 
attach himself to this whole; he must subordinate him- 
self to the entire body and take his proper place as one 
of its members. The school is to the pupil a state, a 
small corporate body, which he can understand and 
survey at a glance, in whose service he learns how one 
should serve the whole and feel himself in harmony 
with the whole, how the entire body stands higher and 
is of much more worth and importance than the in- 
dividual with his pretentious claims than the ego with 
its selfishness. Therefore, in the school there are no 
exclusive privileges, no exceptions, no partial prefer- 
ences ! 

The School must Aim to be an Ethical Commu- 
nity. — The ideal to which the school must aspire is the 
fusion of the school community to a united ethical per- 
sonality , whose head is the educator or the community 
of educators. All those impulses will also be felt here 
that constantly incite the individual as a member of an 
ethical community; above all, the sympathetic feelings, 
which constitute the foundation of genuine benevolence, 
and a common spirit, which will be of a moral nature 
if the community stands in the right relations to the 
educator. The better elements will then obtain the 
control and hold the bad elements in check. Of course, 
if the educator Jias not understood \vo^ to bring about 
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the proper confidential relations between himself and 
his pupils, the state of affairs is reversed in that he is 
regarded as the natural enemy of youth. In this way 
a great many errors arise which threaten to reverse the 
educational effect. Here it becomes evident how im- 
j)ortant a part the personality of the educator plays. 

The Personality of the Teacher Exerts the Most 
Powerful Silent Educational Influence. — One may say, 
) in fact, that the entire educational centre of gravity lies 
in the personality of the teacher. If he is candid and 
true, conscientious and competent, consistent and just, 
if he has command of himself in all situations and in all 
cases, if he is neither malicious nor inclined to anger — 
in short, if he is a complete man, the dark forces cannot 
thrive in the community of the school. Thus it be- 
comes clearly evident that it would be a foolish under- 
taking to attempt an ethical education merely with the 
I aid of instruction. The character of the teacher, his 
example in judging and acting, his conduct both in 
I doing and permitting, are of such great significance 
I that even the most carefully devised method is unable 
( to remove or balance the errors and defects in the per- 
sonality of the educator. Uninterruptedly and uninten- 
tionally, as Ziller has shown, the example of the educator 
exerts either an elevating or a depressive influencagupon 
the inner life of each individual pupil. The silent force 
of his influence is almost as important as the force of 
those relations under whose combined effect ethical 
personality develops; hence, it surely is not surpassed 
by the formative influence of the instruction, in so far 
as the will and the disposition of the pupil are con- 
cerned. This appreciation of the force oi ^^\^^\vA\V"^^ 
however, should produce neltVv^i vxw >xxA^'t-^^^^^^'^ "^ 
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methodical practice nor a contempt for all pedagogical 
reflections; on the contrary, the two factors are of eqnal 
value. 

The Necessity of Pedagogic Study as Great as 
Perfection of the Personality. — No natural educator 
is so gifted through divine favor from the beginning, as 
to be able to reach the highest results entirely without 
the aid of all methodical schooling, and there will never 
be a method so wonderful as to be able to supplant the 
power of strong personality. Therefore, the educator 
who undertakes his office in earnest will constantly 
direct his attention to the perfection of the method of 
instruction, and at the same time labor to develop and 
perfect his own personality, because so many factors 
that are important for the success of direct education 
depend upon his conduct, his example, and his appear- 
ance. 

Devices for the Promotion of Fellow-feeling in 
School. — There are still other devices at the command 
of the educator for awakening, fostering, and preserving 
a healthy spirit and life in the community of the school, 
and which furnish an especially advantageous approach 
to the hearts of the children. These are the school 
celebrations and holidays, the school-walks and school- 
journeys. Their value is exceedingly great. In the 
first place, they offer many opportunities for the self- 
activity of the pupil; then they also give opportunity 
for the exchange of other thoughts than those with 
which the instruction is occupied. Common- joys, rec- 
reations, and exertions not only unite teacher and 
scholars, but also strengthen the fellowship of the school 
companionB. 
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School Devotions Further Morality. — Still another 
form of school observance is of especial importance, be- 
cause it is of great value in the formation of the ethical 
will. Morality will necessarily remain a wretched plant 
of unnatural growth if its religious consecration is 
wanting, if it is not fostered and nourished by a trust in 
God. But as the religious interest finds not only its 
expression, but also its nourishment in the religious 
services of the community, so also regular school devo- 
tions that are in unison with the feelings and aspirations 
of the |child^s heart may be effective in furthering his 
religious and moral life. 

The Power of the Single Acts of Willing must be 
Strengthened by Habit. — Those means that have thus 
far been discussed and fixed upon as necessary measures 
of guidance in the formation of character affect chiefly 
its objective side. They extend only to the single acts 
of the will that are called forth by the educative in- 
fluence, and whose effect upon the formation of char- 
acter is greater the less these acts are isolated, the more 
their power is strengthened by habit. Now, if the sub- 
jective side of the character, a general volitional actlT • ty 
rooted in the prevailing circle of thought, develops 
spontaneously in accordance with the laws of the mental 
life from the single acts of the will, education should 
not neglect this process of abstraction. 

The Objective Phase of Character Mainly a Resulc 
of Foreign Influences. — That which the objective 
phase of the character has gained by a systematic and 
intelligent guidance, by watchful and constructive care^ 
is at first only the result of a foreign influence. When 
the pupil has been brought to i^gax^ V\^ <^^"^ ^s^ss^^s^ 
culture aa a. serious and impoTl^iSiX. ^^\tA'^^^>^^^^^^^'^^^^^^^^ 
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the present. The more we remove ourselves from the 
state of Nature, so much the more unfavorable do the 
conditions for the preservation of the physical health 
appear, so much the more do we lose the natural instinct 
for that which is of advantage to us physically. This 
fact argues the necessity of the care for the public 
health, which should extend also to the pupils. Here it 
appears in the form of school hygiene, or the theory of 
health in school. It has nothing to do with the cure of 
diseases, but merely with the precautions that are to be 
taken against disease. How many individuals, later in 
life, carry on a sileilt but constant battle against the 
defective disposition and functional irregularity of their 
bodies, especially of their nervous systems ! How often 
the battle is in vain, for the seeds of disease were sown 
in early youth, increased with years, and spread as long 
as the individual was not especially admonished with 
regard to his health ! 

Neglect of Physical Culture is Indirectly Neglect 
of the Mental Life. — Since the health and power of 
the mind also depend upon the physical health, because 
of the intimate reciprocal action between body and 
mind, the importance of the bearer of the mental life 
shows the educator very forcibly that he should not 
neglect the care for the body, if he does not desire to 
render the success of his work in general questionable. 
For although he has firmly laid the foundations of 
moral character in the soul of his pupil and cherishes 
the hope that the latter can some day act and work as 
a complete man in the family, the community and the 
state, what does all this avail if it has been gained at 
the cost of bodily health ? And what is true of the in • 
clivkhial is true of the people. Ot ^Yia\. ^d^«i.wta^e is it 
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to a nation to achieve ever so lofty an intellectual cult- 
ure, if the strength, health, and elasticity of the body 
does not keep pace with it ? Must not that catastrophe 
then occur which history exemplifies in the Eoman 
Empire of the world — a highly cultivated people, and 
a highly cultivated state, shattered by the Germanic 
tribes, who stood far behind in culture, but who could 
throw their youthful, fresh, physical power into the 
scales ? Hence the State education must be intent upon 
preserving this physical energy with the aid of special 
devices. It will accomplish nothing, however, as long 
as the education of the single individual does not in- 
clude the attentive care and thorough consideration of 
the bodily growth and vigor. 

The Teacher Should Know the Laws of Hygiene. — 
Thus a new and broad field of study and activity is 
open to the educator. A knowledge of the most neces- 
sary conditions of physical thrift is required of him. 
In this new sphere a new science offers its assist- 
ance, namely. Physiology , and especially Hygiene, whose 
teachings as regards means of nourishment, manner of 
living, clothing, etc., are of fundamental importance to 
the educator. 

How the Schools Provide for the Care of the Pupil's 
Health. — As already mentioned, a great deal has re- 
cently been accomplished in this line that is worthy of 
recognition. The number of writings that have already 
appeared upon the subject is very great. The complaiiit 
that the care for the pupils' health has been sadly neg- 
lected in the schools has never been silenced. Prop- 
ositions have often been submitted for remedjring the 
evil. The literature upon the subject treats (1) of the 
problem as a whole; (2) ot cai^ ^la x^^^Kt^s^ K^<b ^^-^^s^ 
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conditions of warmth, air, etc. (schoolhonse) ; (3) of 
care of the power of sight and physical growth (school- 
desk). 

The principles which education establishes for the 
care of the body must be reinforced by a system of 
gymnastic measures, free exercises, marching exercises 
with and without song or music, and games (football, 
base-ball, etc.), based upon anatomical and physiological 
principles and designed to render the body pliant, and 
as capable as possible of intercourse with the outer 
world. 
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THE ENGLISH LITERATURE ON THE HER- 

BARTIAN SYSTEM. 



The followiog references contain the majority of what has 
been written in English upon the subject of the Herbartian 
pedagogics. No attempt has been made to refer to works 
outside of this field, as do the literary references in the orig- 
inal. The English-speaking pedagog will, of course, have a 
more or less thorough acquaintance with the already extensive 
English literature on the subject of Pedagogy in general. He 
has but to refer to such sources as the Bibliography of Edti- 
cation (Boston^ 1886), by G. S. Hall and J. M. Mansfield, and 
the ** Bibliography of Pedagogy " in Sonnenschein's Cyclopedia 
of JSklucation (third ed. 1892), to obtain the most comprehen- 
sive and accurate directions to the literature of every possible 
department of education, or to Dr. W. T. Harris's Teachers* 
Course ofProfessional Reading for Home Work and Beading 
Circles^ for a general, profitable course of reading. The fol- 
lowing list will be of service to those viho desire to become 
more familiar with the rising Herbartian views : — 
Brown, G. P. : What is Interest ? in Public School Journal^ 

vol. xii., No. 1, Bloomington^ 111, 
Pe Gabmo, Dr. Charles : Essentials of Method, Boston, 1889; 
Ethical Training in the Public Schools ; Am. Academy of 
Pol. and Soc. Science, publication No. 49, Philadelphia; 
Language Work below the High Schools, Bloomington, 
lU,, since 1887 ; The Herbartian System of Peda^o^vis.^ vc^ 
the Mlticational Meview^ New yorlt^^<^A.^^^'e*.^^^'^^'»»^ 
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5; The Relation of Instruction to Will Training, in the 
publications of the Am. Nat. Ed. Assoc, 1890 ; What 
Does Apperception Mean ? in the Public School Journal, 
vol. X., No. 11, 1891, Bloominfftorij 111,; A Popular View 
of Apperception, Public School Journal, vol. xii.. No. 3, 
BloomingUm, lll,\ Co-ordination of Studies, Ed, Rev,, 
vol. iv., No. 5 ; The Educational Value of Natural Science 
In Elementary Schools, in Ed, Papers h/ HI, Science 
Teachers, i., 1889-90. 

Donaldson : Lectures on the History of Education in Prussia 
and England, Edinburgh, 1874, mentions Ziller's work 
briefly and favorably. 

Douglas, 0. H.: Certain Views of Herbart on Mathematics 
and Natural Science, Ed, Review, vol. iii.. No. 5. 

FiNDLAT, J. J. : Herbartian Literature in English, School and 
College, October and November, 1893. 

Hall, Dr. H.: Notes of the German Schools contains refer- 
ences to Herbart. 

Harris, Dr. W. T.: Apperception Defined, and Apperception 
versus Perception, in the Public School Journal, vol. xi., 
Nos. 2 and 5. 

Herbart : The Science of Education, and The ^Esthetic Reve- 
lation of the World, translated by Henry M. and Emmie 
Felkin— Swan Sonnenschein & Co.. London, 1892. 

Herbart : Psychology, translated by Miss M. K. Smith, Inter- 
national Ed. Series, New York, 1891. 

Klemm, L. K.: European Schools, mentions the Herbartian 
Pedagogics, and gives some criticism, International Ed. 
Series, Wew York, 

Lange : Ueber Apperception, translated by the Herbart Club 
in America, Boston, 1892. 

Lindner : Empirical Psychology, translated by Dr. Charles De 
Gar mo, New York, 1890. 

Ldkens, Dr. H. T.: Herbart's Psychological Basis of Teach- 
ing, Part II. of Th. B. Noss's Outlines of Psychology and 
Pedagogy, Pittsburg, 1890. 
MfMuRRY, Db, CHARjiES A.: TYie EX^meiA.^ ol ^^li^'t^^^'Cvtfi^ 
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based on the Principles of Herbart, Bloomington, Ill.y 
1803; A Geography Plan for the Grades of the Common 
Schools, and Pioneer History Stories for the 3d and 4th 
Grade, Winona, Minn.y 1891; How to Conduct the Reci- 
tation, Teachers' Manuals, No. 13, New York and Chicago. 

ilcMuRRY, Dr. Frank : The Moral Value of Fairy Tales and 
Imaginative Literature for Children, in PUblic School 
Journal^ Bloomingtony Ill.j vol. x., No. 11, and vol. xi., 
No. 3; Relation of Sciences to the other Studies, in Ed, 
Papers by III. Science Teachers, i., 1889-90, Peoria^ El.; 
Value of Herb. Ped. for Normal Schools in Proceedings 
of Nat. Ed. Assoc, for 1892. 

Prince, J. P. : Methods in German Schools mentions the Her- 
bartian Pedagogics briefly, and gives some criticism. 

RiBOT, T. : German Psychology of To-day contains a digest of 
Herbart's psychology, Neio York, 1880. 

Salmon, Lucy M. : The Teachiog of History in the Elementary 
Schools, Ed. Review, New York, vol. i., No. 6, contains 
brief reference to the principles of the historical stages of 
culture and concentration. 

Smith, Margaret K. : Herbart's Life, three articles in W^dNew 
England Journal of Education, 1889. 

Van Lievt, C. C: Life of Herbart and Development of his 
Pedagogical Doctrines — Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Lon- 
don, 1893. 

Ward : Article in the Encyclqpcedia BrUannica on Herbart, 
important psychologically. 

A number of other articles and reviews might be mentioned 
t hat refer to Herbart^s works or to Herbartian ideas. As yet 
Herbart is poorly represented in English Histories of Feda* 
p:ogic9. 



Kdlog^s Teachers' Dbraiy* 

Seventeen volumes, uniform in size and binding, coveriiu: all 
sides of educational thought — History of Education, Methods of 
Teaching, Principles of Education, Child Study, Psychology, 
Manual Training, Nature Study, and Scj^ool Gymnastics. Each 
volume is 7 1-2x5 inches in size, with eleeant and durable 
doth covers stamped in two colors and gold. Every book in 
this library is the best or one of the best, of its kind ; the greatest 
writers and thinkers on education are represented — Parker, 
Joseph Payne, Herbert Spencer, Page, Quick, and Others; it is 
a collection invaluable for the thinking teacher. 

1. Parker^s Talks on Pedagogics . - - . • I1.50 

2. Parker's Talks on Teaching 1.00 

3. Seeley's Common School System of Germany 1.50 

4. Bancroft's School Gymnastics • - » . 1.50 

5. Spencer s Education -.--•-• i.oo 

6. Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching • • 1.00 

7. Currie's Early Education -•-.-• 1.25 

8. Patridge's Quincy Methods - ... - 1.75 

9. Perez's First Three Years of Childhood - - • 1.50 

10. Tate's Philosophy of Education - - - - 1.50 

11. Quick's Educational Reformers - - - • i.oo 

12. Noetling's Notes on the Science and Art of Education i.oo 

13. Love's Industrial Education - - • • - i.oo 

14. Payne's Nature Study .---.- i.oo 

15. Shaw's National Question Book - - • - i.oo 

16. Payne's Lectures on Education - - - • - 1.00 

17. Welch's Teachers' Psjrchology 1.25 

This library will be furnished prepaid in neat case for $18. 
Cash. It will also be furnished on the installment plan with iS 
nonths in which to pay for it. For terms address the publishers. 
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Teachers^ Manual Li(>rary* 

This consists of twenty five little books^ each an educational 
gem. It contains some of the best short books ever written on edu- 
cation. You can carry one with you and read in odd minutes. 
Bound in strong maniU^ uniform in sige and style. Price^ l^c. ea. 

1. Fitch's Art of Questioning 

2. Fitch's Art of Securing Attention 

3. Sidgwick's Stimulus in School 

4. Yonge's Practical Work in School 

5. Fitch's Improvement in the Art of Teaching 

6. Gladstone's Object Teaching 

7. Huntington's Unconscious Tuition 

8. Hughes's How to Keep Order 

9. Quick's How to Train the Memory 

10. Hoffman's Kindergarten Gifts 

11. Butler's Argument for Manual Training 

12. Gro£E*s School Hygiene 

13. How to Conduct the Recitation 

14. Carter's Artificial Production of Stupidity in School 

15. Kellogg's Life of Pestalozzi 

16. Lang's Basedow: his Life and Educational Work 

17. Lang's Comenius : his Life and Educational Work 

18. Kellogg's The Writing of Compositions 

19. Allen's Historic Outlines of Education 

20. Phelps's Life of David P. Page 

21. Lang's Rousseau and his Emile 

22. Lang's Horace Mann : his Life and Educational Work 

23. Rooper's The Child: his Studies and Occupations 

24. Rooper's Drawing in Infant Schools 

25. Dewey's Educational Creed 

"^e win send the set postpaid for $3*40 cash in advance. // will 
also be furnished on the installment flan. For terms offay^ 
went address the publishers. 
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The tCellogg Series* 

The Newest and Best Books for School Entertainments, 
ARBOR DAY : HOW TO CELEBRATE IT IN THE SCHOOL- 

ROOM. For all grades. Contains a history of Arbor day, a list of states observing 
it, with dates, class exercises, recitations, songs, a very attractive drill, 50 appropriate 
quotations, and seven carefully prepared programs for the day. 1 28 pages. PncOt asc. 

AUTHORS' BIRTHDAYS. No. 1. 

Contains 25 separate programs. Longfellow, 5 programs ; Bryant, 4 programs ; 
Hawthorne, % programs ; Holmes, 3 programs ; Shakespeare, 4 programs : Burns, 3 
programs ; Dickens, 3 programs. Illustrated with portraits. Prtco, 35 GOIltS, pd* 

AUTHORS' BIRTHDAYS. No. 2. 

Twenty-five Programs for Lowell, Whittier, Irving, Emerson, Tennyson, Scott, 
and Milton Celebrations. Over 100 pages. Portraits. Price, 35 cents. 

FANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES; 

Motion Songs and Action Pieces for Arbor Day, Christmas Day, Memorial Day, 
and Patriotic Occasions. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 

HOW TO CELEBRATE WASHINGTON'S BIRTHDAY IN 

THE SCHOOL-ROOM. Containing patriotic exercises, declamations, recitations, 
drills, quotations, &c., for the primary, grammar, and high schools. 96 pages. 
Price, as cents, postpaid. 

CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT. 

New^ for primary and grammar grades. There are Songs adapted to familiar tunes. 
Recitations in Costume, Action Pieces, two Fancy Drills, two Christmas Acrostics, a 
set of Christmas Tableaux, three Christmas Plays, Quotations, Readings, and Hints 
for Christmas Decorations. Price, 35 cts., postpaid. 

KELLOQQ'S PRIMARY RECITATIONS. 

Entirely new. Contains 100 selections, for Thanksgiving, Washington's Birthday, 
Arbor Day, May Day, Bird Day, Memorial Day, Closmg Exercise, Flag Day, Patriouc 
and General Occasions. Price, 35 cents. 

NEW YEAR AND MIDWINTER EXERCISES. 

Recitations, Quotations, Authors' Birthdays, and Special Programs for celebrating 
New Year and Midwinter, in the school-room. For all grades. Price, a5C., pd. 

SPRING AND SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. 

Contains exercises for May Day, Decoration Day, Easter, Commencement, and 
Spring and Summer Celebrations. About 128 pages. Price, 35 cents. 

HOW TO CELEBRATE THANKSGIVINQ AND CHRISTn AS 

IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. For all grades. Consists of Recitations, Songs, Drills, 
Dialogues, Exercises, and complete programs for celebrating Thanksgiving, Christ 
'nas, and Autumn Days. 132 pages. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 
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Reading Qrde Library* 

This consists of sixteen volumes^ nicely bound in cloth, uniform 
in sizCy style, and price (jo cents) y each dealing with some impor* 
iant subject of school-room work or with some pedagogical topic. 
This is an extremely practical library, dealing with subjects of 
every-day interest to almost all teachers. These books cover 
School Management, Psychology, History of Education, Methods 
and School Economy, Reading, Methods in Arithmetic, Geogro' 
phy. Physical Science, and Teaching of Manners, Pricey 50C« 



1. Allen's Mind Studies 

2. Autobiography of Froebel 

3. Hughes's Mistakes in Teaching 

4. Hughes's Securing and Retaining Attention 

5. Welch's Talks on Psychology 

6. Calkins's How to Teach Phonics 

7. Dewey's How to Teach Manners 

8. Browning's Educational Theories 

9. Woodhull's Simple Experiments 
10, Woodhull's Home-Made Apparatus 
I/. Allen's Temperament in Education 

12. Johnson's Education by Doing (Formerly 75 cts.) 

13. Kellogg's School Management (Formerly 75 cts.) 

14. Seeley's Grube Method of Teaching Arithmetic 

(Formerly $1.00) 

15. Dean's The Geography Class 

16. Shaw and Donnell's School Devices (Formerly I1.25) 

We will send tliis set prepaid for $7.20 casli In advance. 

It will also be furnished on the installment plan with long term 
in which to complete the payment. For terms address ike 
publishers. 
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Nature Study Books^ 



PAYNE'S ONE HUNDRED LESSONS IN NATURE ABOUT 

MY SCHOOL. By Frakk O. Payne. The best teachers' guide in Nature Study. 
The titles of the chapters will indicate something of the contents of the book; 
Chap. I —Preliminary Lessons in Observation ; Chap. IL— Lessons on Leaves, Plants, 
and Fruits; Chap; IIL— Lessons on Animals; Chap IV.— Museum; Chap. V.^ 
Rainy Day Lessons ; Chap. VL— Lessons in the School Yard ; Chap VIL— ^alks 
with the Children ; Chap. VIII.— Collection during Vacation ; Chap. DC—Devices and 
Helps in Nature Study, Book of Reference, &c. Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, 
$1.00 ; to teachers, 80 cents ; postage, 10 cents. 

KELLOQQ'S HOW TO TEACH BOTANY. 

A manual of Methods and of Plans for Work in Plant-Study. By A. M. Knxooo. 
Just published. Every teacher can make a beginning in Nature Study in a successful 
way by following the guidance of this book. It was made for the busy, eamrst 
teacher, who wants help to make her work the best possible. It is fully iUttstnttd. 
Bound in limp cloth. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 

SHERriAN'S FLORAL ALBUH. 

For Plant Analysis, Description, and Drawing. Arranged for beginners in pbitt 
study by E. C. Shbrmam. Two opposite pages are devoted to each plant ; on one are 
forms for plant description and the other is to be used for drawings ofpaxtM of the 
plant, An analysis accompanies the above-mentioned pages, simple enough so that 
it may be used successfully by those unacquainted with technical botany. It is illus- 
trated. It is simpler and cheaper than any other plant analysis. Price, 1 5 cents* 
Write for special rates for introduction. 

WOODHULL'S MANUAL OP HOME-MADE APPARATUS. 

It will be especially helpful from th« fact that it wiU cnaUe teachers in district 
schools and teachers of intermediate and grammar grades to do successful work in 
easy science. It gives cUrections for making cheaply the ap]Miratus needed to illustrate 
ordinary principles of physics, chemistry, and physiology. Qoth, flilly illustrated. 
Price, 50 cents ; to teachers, 40 cents ; postage, 5 qsnts. 

WOODHULL'S SinPLE EXPERIrtENTS FOR THE 

SCHOOL-ROOM. By Prof. Jomk F. WooDHtu., of the New York College for Tram- 
ing of teachers. It contains Experiments with Paper, Wood, a Candle, Kerosene, 
Kindling Temperature, Air as Agent in Combustion, Pixxlucts of Complete Combustion, 
Currents of Air, etc.— Ventilation, Oxygen of the Air, Chemical Changes. In all there 
are 91 experiments described, illustrated by 35 engravings. Price, 50 cents ; to teacb- 
ers» 40 cents ; by mall, 5 cents txtra. 
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School Entertainment Series* 

Each a Complete Enteftafnmmt at )5 cents* 
LINCOLN, THE PATRIOT 

b the titlt of a Ready Program for Lincoln's Birthday, by Alics M. Knxoco. It 
contains a Narrative of the Life of Lincoln, Tributes Here and Abroad, Specchtt, 
Characterbtic Anecdotes, Material for Compositions, Portrait and Picture of Birth- 
place and Tomb. Price, 15 cents. 

AT THE COURT OF KINO WINTER. 

By Luzii M. Hadlby. Characters— Winter, November, December, Nature, Santa 
Claus^ ElveSf Heralds, Winds, Christmas Day, Forefathers' Day. Many children or 
a few may take part. Suggestions for costumes are given. This play will easily in- 
clude children of all ages. Price, 15 cents. 

CHRISTMAS STAR. 

A fancy drill with songs and recitations for a Christmas Festival. By Lsmi 
Stbklimo. Ten girls over twelve years old are repuired, assisted by a chorus. It 
will make a novel and brilliant entertainment. Price, 15 cents. 

A VISIT FROn nOTHER QOOSE. 

A Christmas play for primary pupils. By Bbulb L. Davidson. Will make a delight- 
ful entertainment. From twelve to twenty-four children may take part. Costumes 
fully described. Price, 15 cents. 

BANNER DAYS OF THE REPUBLIC. 

An effective Patriotic Exercise, by Alicb M. Kbllogg. For thirty-seven pupils 
(or less number if desirable). The grouping of the chief points in American history 
with inspiring songs, pretty costumes, and original speeches, makes an entertainment 
appropriate for any patriotic occasion. Price, 15 cents. 

nOTHER NATURE'S FESTIVAL. 

An exercise for primary grades. The characters are Mother Nature, April, 
May, Birds, Flowers, Trees. From 30 to 50 children can take part. Price, 
15 cents, postpaid. 

AN OBJECT LESSON IN HISTORY. 

An historical exercise for school exhibitions, by Emma Shaw CoLCLOtlCH. The 
scene is represented as laid in the school- room, where the characters introduced 
are divided into those who have just been on a trip to the historical scenes about 
Boston and the "stay-at-homes." The conversation between them introduces a 
large number of quotations from American authors, descriptive of the historical 
scenes visited. Price, 15 cents, postpaid. 
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School Hntertainment Library* 

What difficulties teachers have in trying to provide suitable 
material for school entertainments and how much money they 
spend without very satisfactory results. Here are seventeen 
bookSy all new, made with the needs of the teachers in view, 
containing exercises of the most attractive kind for every school 
occasion. They give sufficient material for many years at a cost 
much less than would otherwise be expended for something that 
cannot prove as satisfactory. 



I. 

2. 

3. 

4. 



How to Celebrate Arbor Day . - - - 
How to Celebrate Washington's Birthday - 
How to Celebrate Thanksgiving and Christmas 
Spring and Summer School Celebrations - 
New Year and Midwinter Exercises 

6. Fancy Drills and Marches - 

7. Christmas Entertainments - 

8. Authors' Birthdays. No. i - 

9. Authors' Birthdays. . No. 2 - 
Primary Recitations 
Lincoln the Patriot (Patriotic) 
At the Court of King Winter 
A Visit from Mother Goose 
An Object Lesson in History 
Banner Days of the Republic (Patriotic) • 

16. Mother Nature's Festival (For Spring^ 

17. Christmas Star (Christmas) - - • - 



10. 
II. 
12. 

13- 
14. 
IS. 



•25 
.25 

.25 
.25 

.25 

.25 
.25 
.25 
.15 
.15 
.15 

.15 
.15 
.IS 
.15 



Te will send the set poftpaid for $120 cash In advanot* It wiL' 
mlso be furnished on the installment plan. For tirms address 
the publishers. 
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gtm ALL OftDlBS to 

& L. KBLLOQQ A CO., NEW YORK db OHICjif^O. 

Quick's Educational Reformers. 

By Bev. Bobebt Hkbbebt Qdiok, M. A., of Trinitj OoUega, 
Cambridge, England. Bound in plain, but elegant doth 
bindinc. 16mo, abont 350pp. ^1.00; to UacharB, 8(1 oca.; by 
mail, 10 ets. extra. 

.yeto edition vjiih topical ksadinga, chrofnotogioal UM$ and oOur aids 
tor sygttmaUc study in normal schools and reading-^ireles. 

No book in the history of ednoation has been so jnstly i^pular 
as this. Mr. Qnick has the remarkable &ctQty of gimsping the 
salient points of the work of the great eduoaton, and restating 
their ideas in dear and yigorons language. 

This book supplies information that is contained in no other 
single Tolume, tonching the progress of education in its earliest 
stages after the reyiyaTof learning. It is the work of a praotiofd 
teacher, who supplements his sketches of famous educationists 
with some well-considered observations, that deserve the atten- 
tion of all who are interested in that subject. Beginning with 
Boger Ascham, it gives an account of the lives and schemes of 
most of the great thinkers and workera in the educational Add, 
down to Herbert Spencer, with the addition of a valuable appen- 
dix oi thoughts and suggestions on teaching. The list includes 
the names of Montaigne, Batich, Milton, Oomenius, Locke, Bous- 
seau, Basedow, Pestalozzi. and Jacotot. Lithe lives and thoughts 
oi these eminent men is presented the whole philosophy of edu- 
cation, as developed in the progress of modem times. 

This book has been adopted bv nearly every state reading-drole 
in the country, and purchased by thousands of teachers, and is 
used in many normal schools. , 

Contents: 1. Schools of the Jesuits; 2. Ascham, Montaigne, 
Batich, Milton; 3. Comenius; 4. Locke* 6. Bousseau's Emile; 6. 
Basedow and the Philanthropin ; 7. I^stdozzi; 8. Jacotot ; 9. 
Herbert Spencer; 10. Thoughts and Suggestions about Teaching 
Children; 11. Some Bemar^ about Moral and Beligious Eduoa* 
tion; 12. Appendix. 

OUR NEW EDITION. 

Be sure to get E. L. Eellogg's edition. There are other editions 
in the market that are not only higher in price, but very inferior in 
binding and typography and without the paragraph headings that 
are so useful. Our edition is complete with all these improve- 
ments, k beautifully printed and exquisitdy bound in doth, and 
the retail price is oxuy $1.00, with discounts to teadieni andxeMl- 



Langs Outlines of Herbarfs Pedagogics 

By OssiAN H. Lang. Cloth i6mo, 64 pp« Price 2S cenu ; t-i 
teachers, 20 cents ; postage 3 cents. 

Everyone is reading and studying the educational (ftillosopLy of 
Herbart, which is influencing more and more, educational thought 
and practice in this country. The author of this little book has 
worked several years in order to accomplish the difficult task of 
putting into small space Herbart's science of education so that it 
might be easily grasped. Herbart was the first to build pedagogics 
on psychology and moral philosophy, and thereby laid the founda- 
tion for the science of education. Whether agreeing with him or 
not, all teachers recognize Herbart as the greatest thinker among 
those who devoted their life to the uplifting of educational practice. 
He is the philosopher among educationists and educationist among 
philosophers. His works are deep and ususdly difficult reading. 
This book is prepared with the object of giving to the many teachers 
who are taking up the study of Herbart a clesff and simple outline 
of his educational aims. 

BY THE SAMB AVmOlt 

Great Teachers of Four Centuries. 

Cloth. 60 pp. Price 25 cents ; to teachers, ao cents ; post- 
age, 3 cents. 

An outline history of the great movements and masters of the 
past 400 years that havo shaped the theory and practice of the eda« 
cation of the present. 

Rousseau and bis ""Entile/' 

Manilla cover* Price X5 cents postpaid. New. ShooUl be 
read as an introduction to Rousseau's ** Emile.** 

Comenius. 

Manilla cover. Price 15 cents postpaid. 

Horace Mann. 

Manilla cover. Price 25 cents postpaid. The best sketch rC 
Mann's life and work. 

Basedow. 

Manilla. Price 15 cents. 

The above six books for $1.00 postpaid. 

^g* Besides the above^ we have every book on ikt History of B*«fc««*«^ 
published at special teachers^ price. Send Jor large descri^twe ca*«Aoc»»». 
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